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Leading 
Newspapers 


HE a ned have published a small 
volume of 204 pages, in cloth and gold, 
comprising seven separate, classified selec- 
tions of newspapers compiled by the editor 
of PRINTERS’ INK, consisting of: (1) Leading 
Newspapers considered by States. (2) Great- 
est Circulations—comprising all periodicals 
believed to issue regularly so many as seventy- 
five thousand copies. (3) Sunday papers of 
largest circulation—enumerating all believed 
to issue regularly so many as seventy-five 
thousand copies. (4) The Religious Press. (5) 
Agricultural Newspapers. (6) Foreign News- 
pers in the United States—a list of the 
est. (7) Class and Trade Papers. 


For most advertisers this is a more useful 
volume than the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, which costs ten times as much. 


Price, One Dollar 
forwarded by mail on receipt of price. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & coa., Publishers. 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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The trade of the country person who does not 
read his local weekly is of no value—waste of time 
looking for it. The country weekly reaches every- 

. body who has a dollar to spend—does so every 
week. There are no intervals, no lapses. 


Catalogue-booklet of 1,500 local weeklies, explaining how one-sixth of all 
the country readers of the United States are reached weekly, mailed free by 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. 


One inch—six months—$1,200. 
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TRADE AND __ TECHNICAL 
JOURNAL ADVERTISING. 


VI. 


Prestige is a valuable asset for 
any business, but it isn’t the whole 
business, and, in itself, is not suffi- 
cient to carry a business along in- 
definitely in these days of strenu- 
ous and liberaladvertising. It will be 
at once apparent to anybody who 
makes a careful study of the ad- 
vertising pages of the principal ma- 
chine-tool mediums that some of 
the oldest and largest manufactur- 
ers are trading largely on prestige 
and using it to piece out what is in 
many cases a ridiculously small ad- 
vertising appropriation. The most 
conspicuous cases, are, of course, 
in the East, for here we find the 
pioneers—those who were in busi- 
ness before advertising became the 
necessity that it is to-day. One 
such concern is using a space of 
six inches, in which to cover one 
of the largest and finest lines of 
tools; simply mentioning its vari- 
ous products, without details or 
description of any sort; while a 
Western competitor, making only 
two or three tools, uses a full page 
in which to illustrate and describe 
various operations which can be 
performed to advantage on one of 
them. The Western manufacturer’s 
machine may or may not be as 
good as that of the older concern 
in the East, but there isn’t prestige 
enough in the whole machine-tool 
business to stand alone against his 
liberal aggressive, educational ad- 
vertising, and the house of much 
prestige and little space has al- 
ready felt its effects, though not 
seriously. 

* * * 

There are a dozen of such cases 
among the big, conservative ma- 
chine tool makers of the East. They 
seem to lose sight of the fact that 
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the machine tool buyers and users 
of to-day and of the next twenty- 
five or thirty years are largely of 
a new generation with new ideas 
and without any special regard for 
a reputation made years ago, which 
may or may not now be deserved. 
The only way to perpetuate pres- 
tige and make it profitable is to 
make a good machine and use 
enough space in the good mediums 
to tell why it’s a good machine. 
The manufacturer who says, 
“Everybody knows me” is always 
mistaken, even in the sense intend- 
ed, and if he will take a census 
of those who know him, after five 
or ten years without advertising, 
he will find that most of those who 
remember him at all are under the 
impression that he has gone out 
of business. Prestige is often only 
another name for petrification. I 
presume that some of those old 
concerns take the pos:tion that, 
having a sufficiently large number 
of old customers to give them all 
the business they want, it is useless 
to advertise. That is another mis- 
take, for what manufacturer owns 
his customers? How many can 
make a list of a dozen and say 
“These will buy only of me”? You 
saw in last week’s paper, number 
five of this series, how a single ad- 
vertisement won a customer away 
from a manufacturer whose ma- 
chine he had been using; and this. 
happened to be just such a case as 
I have cited—a liberal Western ad- 
vertiser, but a few years in busi- 
ness, putting comparatively a new 
tool and good advertising against 
the good machine, prestige and in- 
adequate advertising of one of the 
oldest manufacturers in the East. 
Of course, this is not an exception- 
al case. 


* * 


Speaking of prestige reminds me 
incident which 


of an amusing 
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shows how new advertisers are 
often influenced by older ones to 
their own disadvantage. A new 
advertiser came out of the West to 
consult me about the preparation 
of his advertisements, and, just as 
he was on the point of leaving, 
he said, “What would you do about 
the foreign agents?” I replied that 
I should print them in every ad- 
vertisement that was likely to have 
any worth-while circulationabroad. 
“But,” he said, “so and so (naming 
a big, conservative Eastern con- 
cern) never do that.” And I had 
to argue a few minutes to con- 
vince him that it would be a good 
thing for him to do, even though 
his big competitor did not, and 
that the size or age of a concern 
is absolutely without value as a 
basis for judging the wisdom of 
its advertising. 
* * 
There is a certain impressiveness 
about a large space, properly used, 
that is valuable out of all propor- 
tion to its cost. This opinion was 
confirmed in conversation with a 
machinery advertiser the other day. 
He said he had just received a let- 
ter of inquiry about his machine 
in which the writer said, in ef- 
fect: “I have been following your 
ads in the for some time, 
and I have come to the conclusion 
that if you hadn’t a pretty good 
tool you couldn’t afford to use large 
spaces continuously, as you do. 
want to know more about your 
lathe.” I find, too, that frequent- 
ly those advertisers who use, say, 
half pages and full pages alternate- 
ly create the impression that they 
are using the larger spaces right 
along. I can’t understand just 
why this should be so, but I have 
been so impressed, and I have oc- 
casion to watch such things with 
more than ordinary interest. At 
the same time, I should prefer the 
larger space in every issue, be- 
cause my own experience has 
taught me that a full page, rightly 
used, is more than twice as good 
as a half page, and generally costs 
quite a bit less than twice as much. 
Big spaces are particularly neces- 
sary in using large illustrations, 
conveying the idea of great weight 
and strength; and, of course, a 
description, however brief, is in- 
dispensable. By the time you have 
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printed a good sized cut, with a 
good description, and left a few 
little chunks of white space here 
and there to invite and relieve the 
eye, you will have used up a page 
of the ordinary size. Mind you, I 
am not saying that a good adver- 
tisement cannot be produced in a 
half-page or a quarter-page, or, 
possibly, down to two or three 
inches single column. I am mere- 
ly stating that the page is gener- 
ally cheaper, judged by cost per 
inquiry, than a smaller space. 
Joun A. THOMPSON. 


— +e 

_ “Srrtxe while the iron is hot.” The 
iron is always hot for the man who 
knows how to advertise. He hits so 
hard and so often in the same place that 
he keeps the iron hot. He doesn’t hit 
one big blow and sit down to wait for 
the iron_to cool off in order to feel the 
dent. He knows that what he says to- 
day will be forgotten to-morrow unless 
he says it again.—Jed Scarboro. 


IT ALL COUNTS. 


“THe CAMERA,” 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 10, 1903. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

In one of the recent issues of Print- 
ERS’ INK we noticed the caption “What 
is Circulation?” We recently made a 
statement to the American Weweneser 
Directory of our paid-in-advance aver- 
age for 1902 of 6,743 copies. We did 
not count in sample copies nor stray 
orders for copies of any individual 
month. We print from 7,000 to 7,200 
as arule. In Janwary we filled an order 
for 11,000 extra copies which were mail- 
ed to separate addresses and again in 
February 8,000 extra copies. These ex- 
tra copies went to people as an adver- 
tisement for a special product and were 
paid for by our customer. Would you 
consider it just for us to claim for po 
uary a circulation of 18,000 copies and 
15,000 in February? We ask this as a 
matter of information, although person- 
ally we do not consider it as a bona fide 
circulation, yet the copies were sold and 
used. Will you kindly advise us at your 
leisure what is your opinion in the mat- 
ter? Yours truly, Tue CAMERA, 


Pout cde 


Managing Editor. 


Printers’ INK has always held 
that the complete number of copies 
printed constitutes the circulation 
and that what is done with these 
copies, or any part of them, has a 
bearing on the quality of the cir- 
culation. That being the case the 
Little Schoolmaster does not see 
why the extra copies above men- 
tioned should not be considered as 
bona fide circulation. 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Has a larger paid circula- 
tion than any other weekly 
publication in America. 


The edition for this week is 


550,000 


COPIES 


and carries 60 columns 
of advertisements, all that 
we care to take in a 
32-page number. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. W. SPAULDING, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
x Madison Avenue, New York 


E,. W. HAZEN, MANAGER A. B. HITCHCOCK, MANAGER 
Home Insurance Building Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, 











A MODEL RATE CARD. 


Mr. Louis Wiley, of the New 
York Times, is first to adopt the 
uniform rate card that was sug- 
gested in Printers’ INK, October 
29, 1902. The writer of an article 
in that issue entitled “System in 
Rate Cards” told of the inconven- 
iences encountered in filing and 
consulting the miscellaneous book- 
lets, folders, circulars, agate rules, 
dodgers and other odds and ends 
that bear the rates of a large num- 
ber of publications, holding that 
they were not only lawless in ar- 
rangement, size and form, but that 
none of them covered the same 
points. As a remedy he suggested 


“ime. THE 


—~4 DaILy, aND omar 
Issued December 1. 
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E NEW YORK TIMES. :*5 
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information specified. His old rate 
card was a four-page folder con- 
taining no reference to circulation 
or dimensions of page or column, 
The present form is 334x6 inches, 
with a hole for the rod of card sys- 
tem boxes. His arrangement of 
data is recommended to publishers 
who adopt the uniform card, as 
it seems desirable to have the 
different items occupy approxi- 
mately the same place on each card 
as nearly as the information will 
permit. This card is set in agate, 
and while it contains a great deal 
of matter could probably be made 
to hold twice as much legible data 
by the photo-reduction process. 
Nothing is printed on the other 
side, and no vital information 
7 Tomimverae te Railroad Time 
al Statements 
Vidth of Column 24% inchee—13 ems. 
GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. Line | tneb | Cot | Pee 




















Preferred Position 
eclume.’ cer ‘enowing ond next reading. 10c.; top and next reading. 10c.; 


jo extra charge for dieplay.tyDe. « cuts. or broken 
broken. The New Yor! 
ce rebates f 
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Soe Soe we te mee ee 
‘ork Times 


heat 

The Ni ay ~ hon 
feonsecutive | necrtions: Ly “y ‘0 ~~ Adver' 
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ore cia Review (fun 


tBankers’ ‘and Brokers’ Cards. 10 lines or more. 


that all publications in the United 
States and Canada adopt a uni- 
form card either 3x5 or 4x6 inches 
in size, printing upon one side only 
the following information: 

Name of publication. 

Where published. 

How often issued. 

Circulation. 

Size of page. 

Number of columns to page. 

Number of lines to column. 

Width of column in inches and ems. 

Date when forms close. 

Rate per line per inch, per fraction 
of page and per page on each class of 
advertising. 

Time discounts. 

Space discounts. 


This form of card was designed 
for filing in a modern card system. 
Mr. Wiley’s production is repro- 
duced here because it shows a con- 
cise, orderly arrangement of all the 
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. oe omit advertising or to limit space 
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per o consecutive insertions. minimum 10 lines! 


32 consecutive inc>rtion®. 


ought to be printed there, but 
when a new issue is necessary Mr. 
Wiley intends to fill the blank side 
of his card with general facts con- 
cerning the Times’ circulation and 
prestige. 
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ADVERTISING OUGHT TO SIM- 
PLIFY SALES. 

The aim of the advertiser should be 
to place the reader in sympathy with 
his object, and that object, as a rule, is 
to sell goods. It is better for the dealer 
that the buyer come prepared to buy. 
This not only insures a customer for 
the dealer, but reduces the amount of 
work of the salesman. Advertising, 
generally, will not sell goods, but there 
are some cases where it wil], and in 
these instances the full effect of the 
advertising has not been secured unless 
the mind of the buyer is made up be 
fore he enters the place of business.— 
Omaha Trade Exhibit. 
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Bahan TORONTO 


i ee EVENING 
Wisconsin i ane 


CIRCULATION REPORT : 80 Por ont 


Dec. 1902, average daily, 21,772 of the houses in Toronto are visited 
Jan. 1903, average daily, 22,070 daily by The Evening Telegram. 
Above is the sworn statement.” 

















Sworn circulation statement for the 
ADVERTISING IN || "°° January, 
MILWAUKEE PAPERS. 30,171 Copies 


all paid for and exclusive of spoiled 

sheets, destroyed papers or ex- 

changes. 

The Evening Telegram is the 

medium used in Toronto almost 
er eee exclusively for ‘‘ Wants, For Sale, 

IT WILL BE OBSERVED THAT For Rent,” Etc. 


The Evening Wisconsin Rates and other information furnished by 


PERRY LUKENS, Jr. 


ADS New York Representative. 
LE ‘3 29 Tribune Building. 





For the month of January, 1903: 
Eve. Wisconsin columns - - 926 
Journal, columns 

















Sworn daily average 1901 
Returns 


I 3,456 Results 
Profits 


With only a few excep- 


tions no paper covers its 
2 O 9 4 9) 5 own territory, including 


the city, as completely 


Sworn daily average 1902 


as the 
Sworn daily average, January, SIOUX CITY JOURNAL 
1903 Every facility is afforded 


advertisers and agencies 
for proving its bona fide 


2 3,0 I I GUARANTEED 


19,000 


CIRCULATION 








MUNCIE (IND. ) STAR. and a circulation secured 
on merit alone. 
THE STAR reaches 60 per a 
cent of all the homes of the ALBERT E. HASBROOK, 
Gas Belt with its two hundred Manager N.Y. Ofice, 


Times Building, NEW YORK 





thousand population. 
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ADVERTISING MONUMENTS. 


Readers of Printers’ INK have 
lately manifested keen interest in 
the advertising of funeral directors 
and monument makers. Some sug- 
gestions have been received, but 
requests for methods greatly out- 
number practical hints. These 
fields are almost untouched, and 
there are no precedents to go by. 
This is well, perhaps, for it leaves 
a wide margin for originality. 
New ideas in such publicity do not 
imply lack of dignity. Monument 
makers use a great deal of space in 
small papers, especially country 
weeklies, but seldom print anything 
more than a formal business card. 
Another recognized method is that 
of following up death notices with 
circulars or solicitors. The latter 
way reaches only a small portion of 
the monument maker’s real clien- 
tele, however, and by no means its 
| most productive portion. Memor- 
ials are erected by relatives years 
after decease in many instances, 
and there is always more likeli- 


can be found anywhere. We invite 
your : 


tee ee a you want any particulas 





hood of selling a headstone or 
monument within a year or two 
after the funeral, with its many in- 
cident expenses. 
The ads reproduced here are 
rt of a series submitted by the 
Johinston Advertising Agency, of 
artford, Conn. They are intend- 
ed for the use of any monument 
maker who wishes to print his 
name at the bottom, and show the 
possibilities of argument and illus- 
tration in this field. The pictures 
are dignified, and will attract at- 
tention through their novelty. 
While more advanced than any- 
thing that the Little Schoolmaster 
has seen in this line, they suggest 
improvements. The arguments can 
made more specific, while the 
use of the catchline “A Beauty” 
in one of the ads is rather too 
familiar for publicity of this sort. 
Monument advertising should be 


dignified above all things for it ap- 
proaches readers on a most sacred 
subject. Where ads are printed in 
papers of good mechanical execu- 
tion it would be well to substitute 
halftones of actual monuments for 
the symbolical designs in the John- 
stone series. In some instances it 
would be well to print prices. 
Those who buy large costly mem- 


Is the great teacher in monument 
building as in everything else. 


Our many yeats of business sutcess 
ought to be a guaranteé that we cam 
satisfy the most particular in Monu- 
mental work of any kind. 

Don’t you agree with us on that point? 





orials prefer to keep prices secret, 
and might object to anything that 
savored of “bargains,” but small 
headstones and “markers” could 
be exploited on a price basis and 
would attract attention to more 
costly memorials. Special designs 
could be shown to excellent ad- 
vantage by means of a series of 
folders, sent to mailing lists that 
can easily be compiled from the 
books of cemeteries in the adver- 
tiser’s locality. As for newspaper 
publicity, almost any local papet 
will reach a satisfactory proportion 
of readers who are possible pat- 
rons. Death is democratic, and 
one thousand persons selected at 
random in any walk of life will 
doubtless have a certain percentage 
of possible customers. Country 


iS THE LIFE OF THE DEAD, 
Perpetuate that life by erecting to (i 


the memory of some loved one a mon- % 
ument that will stand, a lasting mem- 
orial We can show yousome artistic 
designs that will be sure to please you. 





weeklies and small dailies are good 
mediums on account of their cheap- 
ness. When large artistic mem- 


orials are erected to prominent per- 
sons there is every chance for ad- 
vertising of the reading notice sort. 
Pictures should be furnished local 
papers and space paid for if the 
matter will not be accepted as 
news. 
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What Part of this 
$128,000,000.00 
Do You Want? ex 


The deposits in Cleveland’s savings institutions amount to 
$128,027, 733.00. The interest rate is 2, 3 or 4 per cent. 

That’s why Cleveland is so excellent a field for the exploi- 
tation of financial enterprises. Cleveland is making wonderful 
strides in financial matters, being now recognized among the 
greater financial centers of the country. 

Any proposition that offers reasonable returns will interest 
these 2, 3 and 4 per cent depositors, 

The Plain Dealer surpasses all other Cleveland papers in its 
financial news and amount of financial advertising carried. Few 
newspapers anywhere publish more financial advertising. 

Because returns from its financial advertising are exceed- 
ingly profitable, it shows a steady growth. If you use financial 
advertising remember 








The Plain Dealer Places It 





before the great investing public in Cleveland and Northern Ohio 
as no other medium can. It’s worth a trial. 


The circulation of the Sunday Plain Dealer is 50 per cent 
greater than that of all other Cleveland Sunday newspapers 
combined. 


The circulation of the Morning Plain Dealer is double that 
of any other Cleveland morning paper. 

Circulation books always open to investigation. 

In the best homes of Cleveland the circulation of the Plain 
Dealer is 50 per cent greater than that of any other newspaper. 

Average circulation for last six months of 1902: 


DAILY SUNDAY 


64,075; 54,607. 


“Cleveland is the metropolis of Ohio, ‘The Plain Dealer is 
its best newspaper.” 








CHARLES J. BILLSON 
Manager Foreign Advertising Department 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Trisune BLDG. TrRIBUNE BLDG. 








10 
WITH ENGLISH ADVER- 
TISER 


By T. Russell. 

Outdoor advertising in this 
country is not developed, apart 
from wall posters, to anything like 
United States standards. But 
some experiments I have had oc- 
casion to make may be of interest. 
They related to the choice of colors 
for outdoor display where the ob- 
jects desired were: (a) to make 
an announcement at the greatest 
possible distance; .(b) to enable it 
to be easily read by railroad pas- 
sengers at a high speed. 

* * * 

On general principles, it was sup- 
posed that the first of the objects 
would be attained by enforcing 
contrasts that should be as well 
marked as possible, and optical ex- 
perts are of opinion that this can be 
best done by the employment of 
what they call “complementary col- 
ors.” The complementary of any 
color is that contrasting color 
which, blended with it, will pro- 
duce the nearest approximation to 
white. If you fatigue the eyes by 
staring persistently at a mass of 
brilliantly illuminated color for a 
minute or more, and then look at 
a white surface, such as a sheet of 
paper, a cloud, or the ceiling of a 
room, an imaginary image of the 
original object will slowly form, in 
the color complementary to that 
of the object. Thus ascertained, 
red and green, blue and bright yel- 
low; are respectively and mutually 
complementary. A well known 
-Pears’ Soap advertisement was 
founded on the experiment just 
described. Practical experiment 
shows that lettering of complemen- 
tary colors (as of green on a red 
ground, etc.) is not by any means 
the sort of lettering that is legible 
at the greatest distance, neither are 
all pairs of complementaries equal- 
ly effective in this way. Blue on 
yellow is visible and distinct at a 
greater distance than red on green. 
But owing to the blurring of the 
edges, much sharpness is lost, es- 
pecially if the observer be in rapid 
motion. To provide for the latter 
condition is a much more difficult 
matter than making an announce- 
ment legible at a distance. To cut 
short the results of long experi- 
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mentation, black letters on a 
groundwork of a certain tone of 
yellow are legible at the greatest 
distance, and with less blurring if 
the observer moves quickly, than 
any others. To describe the exact 
shade of yellow is not quite easy; 
but I may say in general terms, 
that it is brighter than ochre and 
not so bright as freshly ground 
mustard. Oddly enough, dark 
blue, on a very light blue of the 
same tone, is visible at a very con- 
siderable distance, and hardly blurs 
at all. 
x 4 * 

There is another practical point 
which must not be lost sight of. 
All colors fade more or less under 
the influence of sunlight and the 
action of air. Red paint and red 
printing inks, unless of very ex- 
pensive constitution, fade rapidly, 
and some blues are much more 
fleeting than others. Yellow and 
black fade very little. It is im- 
portant, though not always very 
easy, to use colors that are thor- 
oughly rainproof but at the same 
time as absolutely “dead” on the 
surface as possible. By “dead” 
I mean free from gloss and shine. 


There seems to be no doubt that, 
in advertised goods as in others 
“nothing succeeds like success.” In 
other words, people will more 
readily purchase an article of which 
they believe the sale to be large, 
than another. No dowbt there is 
a certain reasonableness in this. It 
is considered that what sells free- 
ly must be good of its kind. But 
I think there is also a well-marked 
tendency to rush after a thing that 
is believed to be selling well, just 
because of that belief. Occasion- 
ally it happens that someone will 
publish an advertisement purport- 
ing to state the exact statistics of 
the demand for the goods, and I 
have been told by those who have 
issued such ads that the results 
have been extraordinarily good. 
and better than those from ad- 
vertisements which confined them- 
selves to acquiring the intrinsic 
merits of the article—though o 
course it is to be remarked. first 
that ads of this kind can only be 
used occasionally, secondly, that it 
is rather difficult to believe that 
an advertiser of goods in large de- 
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mand can trace to any single ad in 
an extensive campaign its individ- 
ual beneficence; and thirdly, that 
to make one’s business public in 
this way is rather apt to excite 
competition and to give “ the other 
fellow” rather too many pointers 
on one’s own affairs. 
*” * 


In this connection, I clip for re- 
production a Cough Cure adver- 
tisement which appeared in the 
London evening papers a week or 
two ago: 


A REMARKABLE SCENE, 
In Upper-st., Islington. 

Last Tuesday the establishment of 
Boots, cash chemists, presented a re 
markable appearance. Over 5,000 peo- 
ple struggled for admittance to receive 
a free sample bottle of Veno’s lightning 
cough cure. ‘ 

The reputation of this famous remedy 
had gone before. Many had already 
been cured and merely came to record 
their testimony. : 

Probably no other medicine ever re- 
ceived such universal praise as did 
ay lightning cough cure on Tues 

ast. 


Another 5,000 bottles will be given 
away on Friday, Jan. 9, at Boots, cash 
chemists, 128 King st., Hammersmith. 

This is the first half of a seven 
inch single column advertisement. 
The remainder is devoted to details 
of the merits of Veno’s Cough Cure 
and (rather unnecessarily) of the 
fame of its inventor, set in nonpa- 
reil. If I know anything of medi- 
cine advertising, that heading will 
have got the rest of the ad read 
and will not only eventuate in the 
advertiser being able to get rid of 
his 5,000 samples easily enough, 
but also make plenty of sales. Al- 
though no one in London knew 
much of Veno’s Cough Cure before 
(it having been hitherto chiefly ad- 


vertised in the North of England 

and in Wales), this announcement 

is sure to give the business a capi- 

tal start. 
* * * 

We are not so great on “class” 
newspapers as you are, and prob- 
ably it is no novelty in America to 
hear of periodicals emanating from 
Asylums. I admit that I was sur- 
prised to read, the other dav. in a 
London daily, that there are no less 
than six “crazy” newspapers issued 
in Scotland, and two in England. 
The oldest of the latter, Loose 
Leaves, is published at Stretton 
House Private Asylum, and has 
been in existence since 1872. Scot- 
land, however, was long ahead of 
England, the New Moon (Dum- 
fries Royal Asylum) having reach- 
ed its 698th monthly issue. Loose 
Leaves is credited with a couple 
of editorial dicta that are not un- 
funny. This is one: 

“We are not competing with ‘sane 
literature’: it is frequently dull, and 
oftener silly, whereas we are mostly 
silly, but never dull.” 

The other comes at the end of 
some notes which close with the 
observation that the editor makes 
no claim to permanency: 

“We promise to resign our editorial 
chair when our time comes. Here’s a 
chance for Rudyard.” 

There is no object in my reprint- 
ing the names of these curious pub- 
lications, though the list lies be- 
fore me. The Daily Mail is not 
included. 





SussTITuTE an up-to-date habit for the 
substitution habit and see how much 
better it will work—give people the 
articles which they desire.—Progressive 
Advertiser. 





WANTED 
the name of an article of general consumption 


that cannot be 
THE WASHINGTON 


successfully 


advertised in 


STAR. 


An advertisement in THE STAR isasalesman 
calling at 35,000 homesevery day and being given 
courteous consideration in the parlor or library. 

To reach all the people in Washington all 
the time advertise in THE STAR. 


M. 


LEE STARKE, 


Manager General Advertising, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, N. Y. TRIBUNE BUILDING, Chicago, 











WEEKLY AD 
CONTEST 


For the purpose of fostering 
an ambition to produce good 
advertisements, retail and 
others — PRINTERS’ INK con- 
ducts this weekly contest. 

Any reader or person may 
send an ad which he or she 
notices in any newspaper for 
entry. 

Reasonable care should be 
exercised to send what seem to 
be good advertisements. Each 
week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior 
to any other submitted in the 
same week. The ad so chosen 
will be reproducedin PRINTERS’ 
Ink, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the 
name and date of the paper in 
which it had insertion, will also 
be stated. A coupon, good for 
a year’s subscription to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, will be sent to the per- 
son who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any period- 
ical, and they should preferably 
be announcements of some re- 
tail business, including bank 
ads, real estate ads, druggists’ _ 
ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must 
give his own name, the name 
and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All ad- 
vertisements submitted for this 
purpose must be addressed 
WeeEkty Ap Contest, Care 
Editor PRINTERS’ INK,10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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TENTH WEEK. 


In response to the competition 
announced in the opposite column 
one hundred and forty-two adver- 
tisements were received in time 
for report in this issue. The one 
reproduced below was deemed best 
of all submitted. It was sent in 
by Miss L. W. Dales, Tower 
House, Dunstable, England, and it 
appeared in the Dunstable Gazette 
of January 28, 1903. A coupon as 
provided in the conditions of the 
contest was mailed to Miss Dales, 
As will be noticed, the phraseology 
of the contest has been slightly 
changed with this issue, not in any 
way effecting the original terms of 
the competition, merely making it 
a little broader and more appropri- 
ate perhaps. Retailers everywhere 
are invited to send in the adver- 
tisements which they use in their 
local papers and the publishers of 
local papers are invited to send in 
the names of local advertisers, who 
they believe would be interested in 
reading Printers’ INK. Sample 
copies will be mailed to such 
names, free. Any retailer who 
spends as much as a hundred dol- 
lars a year for advertising space 
should read Printers’ INK, a 
weekly journal for advertisers— 
and the only one—which complete- 
ly covers the field. 








Make your Home 
More Attractive. 


Nothing will do it so well or 80 
ao tee TereOnes way F 





























MARRIAGE NOTICES IN OLD 
NEW YORK. 


*In searching the files of some 
old papers recently the writer came 
across some very unique marriage 
notices which are well worth pre- 
serving. It was customary for the 
editor to make some personal al- 
lusion to the wedding, not in the 
news column but immediately fol- 
lowing the announcement. Some- 
times friends would attach gags 
and queer doggerel, very uncorpli- 
mentary to the newly wedded pair, 
and some of the editorial comments 
were enough to place him in peril 
had it not been that the bride- 
groom rarely saw the notice until 
long after the honeymoon had 
waned. 

In the New York Weekly Mu- 
seum for June 1, 1814, appeared 
the following: 

“On Saturday, May 4 at Charlton, 
Luther Marble to Miss Sophia Stone.” 

To which the editor appended 
the words: 

“A very cold hard match.” 

On March 27, 1815, this notice 
appeared in the Museum, under 
the heading “Nuptial.” 

“In Charleston, S. C., 





Januar i— 
Mr. Stephen Lyon of New York ‘to 
Miss Rebeces Lamb. 
“The happy time at length’s arrived 


In Scripture days foretold, 
When Lamb and Lyon doth unite, 
Embrace and keep one fold.” 
Another Museum nuptial notice 
read thus: 


“At Blooming Grove—Mr. John Reed- 
er, of ~ city, to Miss Elizabeth Tomp- 
kins of the former place. 

“One Man 


volume of the mies of of 
From maiden errors her, 
She saw the title, liked the plan 
And soon became a Reeder. 

In the New Haven Athenaeum 
of August 6, 1814, there appeared a 
notice which naturally attracted at- 
tention because of the strange ap* 
propriateness of the names of all 
parties concerned. The editor, evi- 
dently a wag, appended a few 
words, the whole reading as fol- 


lows: 
“Married at Peterville, , Angas 1, by 
the Rev. Dr. Cannon, M Powder, 


2 the amiable and accomplished Miss 
par’ 

“(Ed. We are apprehensive that 
Sparks among such combustibles as 
these will produce an explosion at Salt 
Peterville.)”’ 


The New York Museum in re- 
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porting a wedding at Providence, 
did so in this manner: 

“At Providence, on Wednesday last, 
by the Rev. Wm. Wilson, Geo. F. 
Drown to Miss Anna Whittling, both 
of that place. 

“It is not strange that George should 
wis 
To taste so fair, so sweet a fish; 
But it surprises all the town 
That we could make a Whittling, 
wn.” 


In another issue the writer found 
the following nuptial notice: 

“On June 24, at Hempstead, the Rev. 
William Heart to Miss Lydia Moore, 
of this city. 

“Whoever heard the like before 

She’s got two hearts 

And he’s got Moore.” 

A witty and punning notice from 
over the water announced the mar- 
riage, in Great Malvern, of Mr. 
Nott, the pickle maker, to Miss 
Burnett, in these words: 

“Burn it,” cried Nott, “it makes me 


smile, 

As well as feverish and hot. 
My wife she loves me all the while, 
But still declares she loveth Nott.” 


Joun De Morcan. 


INDIFFERENCE, ignorance and self con- 
ceit of the advertiser are three of the 
things against which the advertising 
agent has to wage continuous warfare.— 
White’s Sayings. 


—__—_—_+o+ 








The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


gained in January, 1903, 
over January, 1902, 


Daily, 16,563 
Sunday, 83,214 
Daily average Jan., 1903 
162,768 
Sunday average Jan.,1903 


206,904 


The only known morning 
and Sunday circulation in 
Chicago. 
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SPHINX CLUB PROCEED- 
INGS. 


“Indirect Advertising” and “Rate 
Cutting” were the leading topics 
of discussion at the Sphinx Club 
meeting held January 14, 1903. In 
the absence of President Daniels 
the chair was held by Vice-Presi- 
dent Conne. The first speaker was 
Mr. Charles M. Hogan, who said 
in part: 

In undertaking to speak upon the sub- 
ject of Indirect Advertising intelligent- 
ly, it seems to me necessary to first 
know what is the opposite or a Direct 
Advertisement. While some advertisin, 
is more direct than others, it is 
intended to be direct. For the purpose 
of this argument we suppose that we ad- 
mit that newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising is direct and that the in- 
direct advertising be classified as street 


ear signs, show windows, catalogues 
and leaflets. The signs in the street 
cars, Mr. Ward will tell you, are 


seen by more than a million peapie a 
day and read by most of them. This is 
surely a circulation larger than any one 
pts Ay ek The question is, do the 
people read them, and, if so, what sort 
of advertising appeals to them in such 
a manner as to bring an answer to the 
advertisement? The space being re- 
stricted to about 12 by 24 inches, the 
most effective signs are those which ad- 
vertise a specialty like ‘‘Uneeda’” or 
“Force,” and such, no doubt, get better 
results than the general dealer who has 
different kinds of goods to sell; be- 
cause in one case it is a definite thin 
advertised, whereas for the genera 
store, the most.you could hope to do in 
a card of such size would be to give 
your name and address, which is good 
advertising as far as it goes, but it 
would not count for much sf the reader 
of the advertisement should see in the 
newspaper that certain kinds of goods 
were for sale at a certain price in some 
other store. Therefore, think that 
this class of advertising belongs largely 
to the manufacturer or maker of an ar- 
ticle rather than the dealers in it. The 
ue of an attractive show window can 
hardly be over-estimated. There is a 
chain of stores scattered over this coun- 
try Fo sine twenty or thirty of them, 
all doing a profitable business, whose 
owners never paid the newspapers a 
cent in advertising, depending wholly 
upon windows to attract people—mak- 
ing sure that the store was in the right 
place. Much depends upon the manner 
in which the goods are placed as well 
as the goods themselves. I remember 
~~ to an applicant for a position 
as window trimmer. Being favorably 
impressed, I asked the b young man to 
trim a window. He ed for black 
dress goods. On examination the 
were arranged so that the black 

hind the glass “made a pretty good 
mirror, and of course all women who 
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oon were attracted because of the re 
ection and not because of the goods, 
Naturally he claimed bis work a suc 
cess—it attracted the women. These 
days have passed, however, and the mat- 
ter of window trimming is closely allied 
to the arts, and the wonderful effects 
produced with some very prosaic sub- 
jects are a credit to the artist. Cer- 
tainly in New York we do see some 
most effective results from the graceful 
disposal of different kinds of merchan- 
dise. I have known of cases where, if 
a buyer.could not have both an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers and a show 
window, he would take the show win- 
dow. ‘The growth of the catalogue or 
mail order business in the last few years 
has, I think, been more marked than in 
any other line of retail trade. There 
are at least three houses in the coun- 
try, each doing business of many mill- 
ions of dollars, who have no facilities 
for serving a customer in their store, 
and where a customer would really be 
in the way. It is not unusual for one of 
these houses to receive from seven to 
twelve thousand letters in a day, and in 
the height of the season it is necessary 
not only to augment the force but to 
have a double staff at work, one in the 
day time and the other at night. The 
advantage of the catalogue is decidedly 
to the interest of the rural shopper, 
and brings into the far away home by 
the presence of cuts, descriptions, illus- 
trations, many thin which the local 
dealer could not afford to carry, and 
this sort of advertising eurteints fills 
a long felt want to a great number of 
people. The indirect advertising which 
counts for most, and causes us the most 
concern, and which produces the best 
results, only comes as a result of di- 
rect advertising—that is to say, after a 
customer is attracted by direct advertis- 
ing, if the treatment of the customer is 
such as is worthy of the thing ver- 
tised, you have an _ indirect advertise 
ment which stands for much. 


Mr. H. G. Murray then followed 
with a paper on “The Evils of 
Rate Cutting”: 


It frequently is said that there are 
two sides to every question, but ten 
yeore, experience in the advertising field 
as failed to show me any advantage 
to be gained by cutting rates. How 
on an evil it is, and how widespread, 

shall endeavor to demonstrate to you. 
The evils of rate cutting may be looked 
at from two sides—the ethical and the 
business side. Ethically considered, the 
y gyn does not admit of argument; 
for one would only stultify his morals 
if he undertook to defend what is so 
manifestly dishonest. To charge one ad- 
vertiser one rate and another in exactly 
the same line of business and governed 
by the same circumstances another rate 
admits of no defense from the point of 
view of ethics. Let us, therefore, look 
at the subject of rate cutting from the 
business viewpoint alone, without regard 
to the ethical side; and that we may 
consider the question more intelligently, 
let us place ourselves in the position 
of the publisher of a metropolitan daily 
striving to increase -his income from ad- 
vertising. Every one present, of course, 
knows that the only two legitimate 
sources of revenue open to a newspaper 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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are from the-circulation and advertising. 
Now, there are two ways that the rev- 
enue from advertising may be immedi- 
ately increased; one is by legitimately 
advertising the paper by issuing a larger 
and more newsy sheet and hard work 
on the part of the advertising force. The 
other (illegitimate) is by cutting rates. 
This might seem a contradiction; that 
is, to increase revenue by reducing rates, 
and it is, in reality, as I shall prove to 
you later; but the near-sighted publisher 
does not realize this fact, and argues 
that if he cut his rates a greater num- 
ber of advertisers will use his paper and 
that the revenue will more than counter- 
balance the reduction in rate. This ma; 
be true for a time, but evenually it will 
act as a boomerang, weakening his ~ 
per and ultimately destroying its value 
as an advertising medium. Do not mis- 
understand me in this and think that I 
am counselling a rigid adherence to an 
absurd rate card. Too many publishers 
establish an arbitrary rate card and ad- 
here to it. If a publisher finds that 
his rates are too high he should lower 
them uniformly, ng them just to 
the advertiser. No paper can hope to 
succeed which does not give value for 
value received, but he should always 
maintain his rate card when it is proper- 
ly adjusted. The rate cutter, however, 
instead of pursuing this policy, will de- 
viate from his standard whenever it be 
necessary to do so, in order to secure 
business from an advertiser, trusting 
that the man who is paying card rates 
won’t find out that his competitor is 
enjoying a lower rate. Experience has 
taught most of us that the average ad- 
vertiser is far removed from a fool, and 
that it will be only a short time before 
he finds that the paper is cutting its 
rates for some of its customers, and he 
logically argues that if the paper in ques- 
tion does not live up to its own rate 
card, it is not worth the rates which it 
asks, and his opinion of it as an adver- 
tising medium will instantly fall; and if 
the publisher undertakes to renew his 
contract it will be at a reduced rate. 
Moreover, by this rate cutting the pub- 
lisher has brought distrust to the mind 
of the advertisers, who, knowing that 
the paper cuts its rates are never cer- 
tain that they are receiving the lowest 

ssible rate, and will always be dicker- 

g for a still lower one. Should he 
successfully tide over these drawbacks 
by having a really good medium, he will 
some day find that while he in- 
creased his volume of sevens to the 
limit—his expenses have increased | in 
greater proportion than his advertising 
revenue. As an example, if his publi- 
cation be a ten-page paper and he makes 
it a rule not to increase it to a twelve 
Pp paper unless he carries over thirty 
columns of advertising, by this rate cut- 
ting he finds that his advertising columns 
have increased to that point where it is 
mecessary to run continually a twelve- 
page paper, in order to give the news 
of the day as fully as his competitors. 
This means increase in cost of publica- 
tion, with an inadequate increase in rev- 
enue from advertising. Thus, he may 
find the cost of adding another page to 
his paper to be $135, whereas the in- 
crease in advertising that drove him to 


add another page will amount at the low 
rate to not more than $r1oo, leaving a 
net loss of over $30. 


This peculiar con- 
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dition is one very frequently met with in 
newspaper publishing, and in particular 
by rate cutters, and low-rate advertise- 
ments, such as “Help Wanted” and 
“Situations Wanted,” will help to pro« 
duce such a condition, and it is fre- 
quently cheaper for the publisher to 
ecline to print such advertising than 
to accept it. When this condition of 
affairs becomes habitual the publisher 
will, of course, endeavor to raise his 
rates. Of all the problems, of all the 
difficulties, of all the trials that beset 
the pathway of a publisher none is 
more difficult than this. A large number 
of his advertisers will desert him and 
those who remain will yield a rey- 
enue no aed than he had when he 
ran a smaller paper at less expense. He 
is no better off financially for his ex- 
periment and has his personal standing 
in the community sadly impaired. The 
rate cutter seldom has any esprit de 
corps, uever attempts to work up new 
business and strengthen the field in his 
rovince, but gets his business by 
“knocking” his competitors on the sub- 
ject of rates. Any intelligent advertis- 
er is willing to pay a.g medium all 
that it asks, provided he can make a 
good profit from using it. The rate- 
cutter, unlike the reputable publisher 
who does not cut rates, is not willing 
to contribute to the support of those 
who are helping to support him. I shall 
ve an instance of this state of af- 
airs that existed in a town in which 
I once did business. All of the daily 
pores were working very systematical- 
y and thoroughly to make a certain 
advertiser (a pore advertise under 
the heading of “general,” rather than 
under the classification of ‘Diamonds 
and Watches.” Their reason for so do- 
ing is, of course, obvious, when we 
know that the average “general” rate of 
the papers was double that of the classi- 
fied, and the high grade of goods that 
the jeweler manufactured, the position 
of his store and the general excellence 
of his establishment warranted his ad- 
vertising being placed on a live news 
page in a preferred position, where it 


would attract a better class of 
customers than on the classified page. 
The apers finally succeeded, and 


the publishers were congratulating them- 
selves on the prospective increased rev- 
enue that their efforts had produced, 
when one of the papers, which failed to 
secure its share of the business, cut its 
classified rate and gave the jeweler a 
splendid position on a*news page next 
to —s The price paid the rate cut- 
ter per line was less than the actual 
cost of production per line. Accepting 
the offer, which undoubtedly was a 
good one for him, the jeweler, of course, 
endeavored to induce the other papers to 
accept his advertising on the same terms. 
This they naturally declined to do 
pointing out, however, that he was still 
at liberty to advertise on the classified 
page at regular classified card rates. 
eing imbued with the fallacious idea 
that rate was the only consideration, he 
me a classified advertiser again. At 

the end of the season he told me that 
his sales had not been as large as they 
were when he was a general advertiser. 
The result is obvious. The papers, of 
course, did not receive as great a revenue 
from his advertising as when he was 4 
“general” advertiser, and the advertiser 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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St. Louis 
Leads the United States 


In the market for millinery, bags and bagging, 
horses, mules and hardwood lumber. 


It has the largest hardware, woodenware, 
shoe, tobacco and carpet jobbing 
house in the world. 


The value of the annual productions 

from its factories is over $350,000,000 

and its annual sales in 23 lines of trade or 
merchandise amount to over $435,000,000. 


It is the fourth city in the United States, 
and is the terminal for 24 railroads. 


The ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE goes into more 
exclusive wage earners’ homes of the 

better class than any other St. Louis paper. 
The Chronicle gained during 1902 

over 1901 in foreign advertising 

more than 200,000 lines. 


The Chronicle has the most entertaining 
editorial page of any paper in St. Louis. 
It has more special news features 

than any other afternoon paper, 

and gives advertisers a lower rate per 

_ thousand than any other St. Louis daily. 


Advertisers desiring to cover this 
prosperous section of the country cannot 
afford to overlook the Chronicle’s 
profitable clientele. 


THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE, 
The St. Louis Chronicle, 

The Cincinnati Post, 

The Cleveland Press, 

The Covington Hy. Post. 


Foreign Advertising Department: 
D. J. RANDALL, 

Tribune Building, New York, 

I. S. WALLIS, 

Hartford Building, Chicago. 


did less business. The only saving 
clause to this disastrous affair was the 
fact the jeweler discovered that 
the paper which cut its rate to him had 
made a still lower rate to a competitor 
in his just resentment withdrew 

his advertising from the paper which 
led him astray. Once the reputa- 
tion of rate cutting is established for a 
paper every advertiser becomes wary of 
it, and if he has business to place, in 
talking the matter over with his friends 
is sure to find out that the paper in ques- 
tion is a rate cutter. These facts will 
very ‘ere increase the cost of se- 
curing an advertiser’s contract for a 
rate cutting paper, and one that cuts its 
rates will find it more expensive to get 
business than the one who maintains its 
card rates. One of the best examples of 
the results of rate cutting, and one with 
which I am, of course, thoroughly fa- 
miliar, is the disagreement that arose 
between the New York Press and what 
is commonly termed “The Dry Goods 
Combine,” which is composed of a num- 
ber of the dry goods houses of New 
York <i banded together for mutual 
benefit. efore the present owner of 
the Press bought the property it was 
managed on the basis of rate cutting. 
Let me say in justice to our predeces- 
sors, however, that if there ever was any 
excuse for rate cutting they may have 
had it. The paper had only been start- 
ed a few years fore Mr. Einstein 
purchased it, and the owner gave small 
time and attention to his publication. 
Rate cutting had been practiced to se- 
cure business. When the new manage- 
ment began to look over the books, 
after obtaining possession, it found that 
certain advertisers who were using 20,- 
000 lines per annum, were being charged 
at one rate, and those in the same line 
who tsed 100,000 lines of advertising 
per annum at a greater rate; in other 
words, for certain dry goods houses the 
rate had been cut. Imost the first act 
of the new management was to notify all 
advertisers that the rate card had not 
been adhered to properly and that in the 
future aavertisers must pay uniform 
rates. In certain specific cases advertisers 
were informed that their rate would be 
ced, and others that their rate would 

be increased. Some of those who 
were informed that their rate would be 
increased were members of “The Dry 
Goods Combine.” Those members of 
the combine whose rate was to be in- 
creased naturally raised an objection 
and threatened to discontinue their ad- 
vertising if the increase were made. 
The Press, to preserve its integrity, was 
obliged to fulfill its promises, with the 
result that the dry goods houses with- 
drew from the paper. majority in 
time saw the wisdom of the stand, re- 
spanned the paper’s policy and gave it 
their business ain at honest rates, 
feeling assured that nobody was onioy. 
ing a less rate. Now, the loss of half 
a dozen of the most prominent dry 
goods houses in New York City is a 
material loss of revenue to any news- 
paper, and it took hard, earnest work 
to overcome conditions inherited from 
the former management, although in the 
end, a large and lasting benefit was 
gained. So far I have dealt exclusively 
with what might be termed “direct rate 
cutting”’—that is, where the advertiser 


makes a contract at a lower rate than 
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the card rate of the paper. Now, let 
us consider the indirect ways of cutting, 
which, while not so pernicious, are bad 
enough, and tend to demoralize business 
almost as much as when it is done di- 
rect. Probably the most frequent ex- 
ample of this, and one which happens 
even on the best of newspapers, is the 
ageption on the part of the publisher 
of the paper a contract from an adver- 
tiser for a maximum amount of space, the 
advertiser thus being assured of the low- 
est rate, and not ing short-rated at 
the end of the year, when he has used 
only a fractional part of the amount con- 
tracted for. This, of course, is just as 
great an injustice to the advertiser who 
uses the same amount of space and 
pays a higher rate ag it would be if the 
rate been deliberately cut in the 
first place. This evil seems to be par- 
ticularly prevalent among that class of 
newspapers where a good representation 
is desired, and to “make a showing” 
is the first consideration. Were the 
minimum rate uniformly given to adver- 
tisers, it would, of course, be equivalent 
to a flat rate, and there could be no pos- 
sible objection to conducting a newspa- 
per on these lines; hut this is not done. 
Another form of indirect rate cutting is 
the practice of granting too many favors 
to one advertiser and refusing them to 
another, as, the newspaper may promise 
one a preferred position on a live news 
ge, with the understanding that no 
large ads are to be placed near the copy. 
Another advertiser, who is just as de- 
sirable a client makes a contract for the 
same amount of space and finds his ad- 
vertisement sandwiched away on the back 
pages. This form of rate cutting is es- 
pecially dangerous in the case of ad- 
vertising agencies. A paper that favors 
one agency over another will naturally 
and rightly find it hard to get business 
from the agency which is unfavored. 
The same would apply in the case of an 
advertiser. It is only the near sighted 
publisher who would be guilty of such 
an error, as he must realize that this 
will in time have its influence on other 
advertisers and make it extremely diffi- 
cult for him to secure business. Still 
another trick of the rate cutter with a 
new advertiser is the inserting of his ad- 
vertisement at the lowest contract rate, 
or, possibly, free of charge, as a_test 
of the paper’s excellence as an adver- 
tising medium; as if one insertion of an 
advertisement could ever be a sufficient 
test, except, possibly, in_the case of a 
mail-order proposition. Free insertions 
where the paper is not at fault for an 
error made, charging for half the num- 
ber of lines used, paying full rates and 
receiving a rebate are additional ways 
of rate cutting, but ones, I am glad to 
state, that I believe to be seldom prac- 
ticed. No mercantile house would 
think of conducting its affairs on prin- 
ciples that are frequently employed by 
the rate-cutting publisher. The great 
fault as it exists to-day lies in the fact 
that the rate-cutting publisher reasons to 
himself that space costs him nothing, as 
his paper has to be produced, and that it 
is more economical for him. to fill his 
paper with ads, if they be electrotypes, 
they costing him nothing for composition, 
than to pay for reportorial or telegraphic 
space. fallacious argument. Every 
publisher must figure out cle yt 
it costs him per line to produce pa- 
(Continued on page 20.) 
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The Baltimore American 
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= more than 129 years—since its establishment in 
1773 THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN has been 
a leader among the newspapers of this hemisphere. 

It leads them all in point of age; and like wine it 
gets better as it gets older. 

It leads them all in the fact that it was one of the 
first newspapers in America to provide its readers a full 
week's issuc—six days and Sunday, the paper of the 
latter day containing full magazine and color supple- 
ments—for NINE CENTS A WEEK. 

It leads them all in the thorough manner in which 
it covers its field; being better known and more exten- 
sively read throughout Maryland, Delaware, the Vir- 
ginias and the South, than is any other newspaper in 
the special territory for which it is published. 

It leads them all in amount of advertising carried, 
proportionately with its citculation. It leads all of them 
South of Philadelphia 1 in the volume of its circulation. 
It leads them all in the character of its advertising, and 
in its ability to bring returns to advertisers. If you 
want to be in the lead you must advertise with the 
leader among newspapers. In Maryland and the South 
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per, and he then knows exactly what his 


‘space is worth; and if he sells space 
for less, then he is doing business at a 
loss. Few publishers, I think, charge 
more for the space in their pcriodicals 
than it is worth, and advertisers should 
remember this. If the contrary be true, 
the publisher is not intelligent enough to 
long conduct the business, as the adver- 
tiser, a shrewd buyer, will seek other 
mediums in which to exploit his goods. 
I have mentioned the increasing cost 
of producing a newspaper. One of the 
reasons for this is that it is becoming 
more expensive every year to procure 
advertising for a_ periodical, though 
there are more advertisers in the field 
than ever before, and we have just 
closed a year of unequaled prosperity. 
It is a sincere conviction of mine that 
this increased expense is due to the fact 
that the rate cutter and circulation liar 
have so disrupted the business that it 
is not possible to-day to walk into the 
office of a new advertiser and, after hav- 
ing given him your circulation and 
rates, walk out with a contract in your 
pocket; when the advertiser intends to 
use your paper, no matter how highly 
you may value your own word and rep- 
utation he will, in self defense, ques- 
tion both circulation and rates, and a 
thorough and systematic course of edu- 
cation with regard to the periodical must 
be entered into. The ideal condition, 
and one that will appeal to the adver- 
tiser as strongly as to the publisher, 
would be one where it will be possible 
for the representative of a newspaper 
to devote no more time to the closing of 
the contract than would be necessary to 
state his rates, circulation and the addi- 
tional information required to enable 
the advertiser to give an intelligent 
answer. It would be a material saving 
of time and money for the advertiser 
and the publisher. This much to be 
desired style of affairs can only be 
brought about by the abolition of many 
evils now existing, which are disrupting 
business. and of which one of the great- 
est is rate-cutting. 

Vice-President Conne—We_ enjoyed 
Mr. Murray’s address. He has, how- 
ever, taken liberties with two characters 
in this Club who are deeply cherished 
by all its members—that is, the rate 
cutter and the circulation liar. If the 
rate cutters and the circulation liars 
abandon the Club what will become of 
the Club? I sympathize with Mr. 
Murray in his tender regard for the 
poor publisher. I have been worrying 
about him myself; but from my point 
of view, as an advertiser, who has paid 
some of the rates, good and otherwise, 
I think the advertiser is nothing but a 
Fe house between the publisher and 
the public. What the landlord does not 
get and the publishers do not get, re- 
mains with the proprietor. We are real- 
y a sort of cash registers, ringing up 
the money we get and paying it out; 
and on the subject of cash registers we 
also have experts with us this evening. 
We have a man here to-night who is a 
cash register expert; and I call upon 
him to entertain the Sphinx Club on 
rate cutting, indirect advertising, or any- 
thing else—Mr. Gibbs, of the National 

ster Co. Mr. Gibbs—I am not in 
a business that is bothered with rate 


cutting or any of these evils. We put our 


registers on the market at one price, and 
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if you do not want to pay it, you 

along without the mgchine. We do os 
run around after a man for several years 
to induce him to buy a cash register; he 
either takes it or goes without it. Un- 
like the newspapers, we know that every 
man in business must have a cash reg.;- 


ter. We lay low and wait for the time 
when he will say “yes.” They are buy- 
ing them at the rate of six thousand a 


month, and keeping us busy. 
Vice-President Conne—We have with 
us to night a citizen of New York, who 
had the honor of having been born at 
a time when Cortlandt street was the 
Northernmest limit of the city, the Hon, 
R. B. Roosevelt, who will tell us a few 
things about the early days and what 
he thinks of New York as it is to-day, 
Mr. Roosevelt—I propose to talk on 
the subject of conducting a newspaper 
and getting all the advertising you can, 
have a very solemn, serious and fer- 
vid knowledge of the whole subject from 
alpha to omega. I entered into the 
newspaper business under peculiar and 
very interesting circumstances. I am, 
gentlemen, the original reformer of the 
city of New York. I started the Citi- 
zens’ Association so lon o that most 
of you here never heard of it probably. 
We found that we could not get a line 
of reform news in any of the worthy 
newspapers in the city of New York. 
That _was long ago. t that time even 
the Times would not publish a word in 
our favor. We had to start a newspaper 
of our_own, which we called the New 
York Citizen. In time I became editor 
of this newspaper; but I found to my 
sorrow and deep concern that the mere 
editing of a newspaper is not of much 
consequence. There is a more import- 
ant man required—the advertising agent. 
We could not hope to do very much in 
the way of making a profit on our ven- 
ture unless we were able to secure ad- 
vertising, and I issued one order in that 
office which I think is a model for all 
other newspaper offices in the city of 
New York to follow. My order was— 
take ar. advertisement where you can 
get it and at any price you please; 
only get it in the paper, and do not pay 
any attention to what space it occupies, 
If you have to do so, take out a brilliant 
editorial, but never turn away any ad- 
vertising. That was my rule and it was 
a rule which proved to be perfectly 
satisfactory. 
_ Mr. A. Cressy Morrison—I am rather 
inclined to believe that what is consider- 
ed as indirect advertising is really direct 
advertising. There are two sides to the 
advertising proposition: one is the pres- 
entation of your wares to the public 
and the second is the carrying out of 
your contract with the public. First, 
you must tell the truth; and second, 
give a customer a little more than he or 
she expects. Mr. Carnegie said that an 
employee who gave his employer a little 
more than was expected was the man 
picked out for advancement. I say the 
same of business. A man may be as 
fixed in his rate card as he chooses, 
until he gets the contract; and when he 
gets the contract, if he gives a little 
more, that is the man who gets the busi- 
ness and keeps it. The successful man 
is he who gives a little more than you 
expect to get. Prosperity which comes 
from this practice may be slower, but it 
is more permanent. The fellow who 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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There is Another Evening Paper in 


ST. PAUL 


cor Goes 


DAILY NEWS 


St. Paul is a pay roll town and as in all such towns, 
its evening newspapers cover the field. The Daily 
News is exceeded only by the Dispatch in circulation 
and volume of advertising carried. In 1902 it showed 
greater gains than all its contemporaries combined. 


Sworn Daily Average Circulation for January, 1903, 


32,348 


During January, 1903, the following were the number 
of columns of advertising carried in the St. Paul 





newspapers : 

LOCAL FOREIGN TOTAL 
Dispatch, (evening) 1,015 351 1,366 
Daily News, (evening) 706 237 943 
Pioneer Press, (daily and Sunday) 66! 223 884 
Globe, (daily and Sunday) 565 139 704 


Note:—Above figures are for the News and Dispatch six 
days a week and the Globe and Pioneer Press seven daysa week. 


PAA 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
B. D. BUTLER, MANAGER. 


706 BOYCE BLDG. CHICAGO. 62 TRIBUNE BLDG. N. Y. 
TEL. 461 CENTRAL TEL. 2607 JOHN. 


CHAS. D. BERTOLET. JAS. F. ANTISDEL. 








does a little more than he agrees to do, 
ig fretting indirect advertising that is 
ly Ccirect advertising, and many busi- 
nesses are built up to manency with 
that kind of effort. When you consid- 
er the retail merchant of New York 
you will find that he is advertising in a 
truthful way. When you go into his 
store you receive marked courtesy, which 
is a decided asset in any business. He 
will insist upon sending home the small- 
est purchase; it is only fifteen cents’ 
worth, but he is glad to deliver the 
goods and save F all bother. That 
is a form of indirect advertising; yet 
I classify it as direct. It is perform- 
ance. One is promise and the other 
performance, but they are essential in 
all advertising. I think when you make 
the = in a modest and straightfor- 
ward way you have accomplis. the 
first element of success; and the man 
who states his circulation and states his 
rates, and makes a modest and straight- 
forward promise of circulation, and then 
gives a little more, leans a bit in favor 
of his customer, is the man who makes 
his customer his friend. That is the 
secret of success in all business ven- 
tures. I am a stickler on the question 
of circulation. I hope the time will 
come when the circulation liar will 
as dead as the proverbial doornail, and 
the man who can truthfully state his 
circulation will get absolute justice. I 
believe we are getting nearer to it all 
the time. I do not believe the adver- 
tiser is as much of a fool on this ques- 
tion, or the circulation liar is as preva- 
lent to-day, as five years ago. There is 
an evolution in the business, and 
we shall get down ultimately to a uni- 
form rate card and a truthful statement 
of circulation. 

Mr. Benjamin Gimble—On the ques- 
tion of rate-cutting I have just this to 
say: I presume that we have been fairly 
successful in our business, yet we never 
got any cut rates. I mean by that that 
@ great part of the success of adver- 
tising is not so much price, rate or cut 
rate, as to get in the right papers. One 
of the most important points is to sup- 
port the advertising man. When the ad- 
vertising man is made to believe that 
there is a great showing of goods in a 
department, let that department corres- 
pond with the advertisement. No mat- 
ter who the advertising man is, or what 
the chosen medium may be, if you do 
not make the point which you seek; so 
that when a man or woman comes in the 
store, whether he or she may be looking 
for the article or not, if they see it 
liberally displayed it will immediately 
come to their minds that they saw the 
goods advertised in the paper that morn- 
ing. Support the advertising—make the 
punishment fit the crime. The 
day I, had occasion to pass a depart- 
ment store, and I went to the buyer and 
said—““Why don’t you have the ™~ 
which you are advertising to-day, open- 


other 


ed out?” He said “Th are white 
goods, very ishable and very easily 
soiled.” I told him that he reminded me 


of my father when he kept store, and 
had everything in boxes, tightly wrap- 
ped up so that it = not be_ soiled 
and shoplifters could not get at it. In 
the business methods of to-day it is 
necessary that the goods shall be dis- 
played in such manner that people can 

dle them, even if they do get a little 
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bit soiled; the great thing is to 
them before the peo where they & 
be seen and inspected. The same policy 
applies to the advertisement reed et 
your advertisements before the people, 
and the best medium, irrespective of 
tates, is the cheaper medium, 

Mr. Hotchkin—The strongest feature 
of indirect advertising, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, is in having the organ- 
ization to conduct the business in a 
prompt and satisfactory manner. The 

rompt delivery of goods is especially 
important. I do not think there is a 
stronger feature of indirect advertising 
for an establishment than that one thing. 
If you advertise your goods and seil 
them, and do not get the goods home 
on time, the effect of the advertisement 
is lost. The indirect advertisement 
comes from teaching every person who 
happens to come into the store that the 
store can serve them. It does not make 
any difference whether an eighty cent 
article is sold for seventy-nine cents, 
or not, if you do not it home 
erometty the people will be dissatisfied. 

Ve had an interesting experience the 
other day. A man bought some desks, 
and wanted them delivered by one 
o’clock, which gave us only two hours, 
We absolutely refused to sell the desks 
unless we were given until three o’clock 
in which to deliver The desks 
had to be put in proper shape. e do 
not deliver anything unless it is in 
perfect. order. Although the man was 
very persistent we would rather have 
declined the sale. As a matter of fact 
the records show that the desks were 
delivered before twg o'clock. We did 
not promise to deliver them until three, 
and we preferred to be on the right side 
in that manner. We know the man is 
satisfied. That is a system of indirect 
advertising that will make any business 
grow. Ifa store could be run on a prin- 
ciple of that sort, if it were possible for 
any organization with the best facilities 
to do that all the time, I do not think 
there weuld be | uestion that such a 
store would get all the business it could 
possibly handle. Such things make 
strong impressions on the purchasing 
public and the influence is permanent 
and enduring. Such a business would 
grow whether it did any direct advertis- 
ing or not. Advertising, direct or in- 
direct, is rot a mere telling the people 
that you have the goods they want. “ha- 
vertising is intended to educate people 
to want things th never thou ft of; 
the business of the United States has de 
veloped enormously, simply because peo- 
ple have been educated out of old habits 
into new desires. It has been simply 
because advertising has taught goons 
that they ought to eat a different break- 
fast food; that they ought to buy more 
clothes, wearing four or five suits instead 
of two. This constantly hammering of 
these ideas into the public has its ef- 
fect, and they have more ambition to 
work and earn more money and to pay 
for these things that they need; and this 
has tended to create a tremendous cir- 
culation of money and that is the secret 
of prosperity, after all. 


Among those present who also 
made remarks were Messrs. Wiley, 
Brill, O’Flaherty, Richardson and 
Howland. 











BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS 


There was once an artist who 
made a somewhat celebrated pic- 
ture of a black cat sitting on a pile 
of coal in a dark cellar at mid- 
night. The picture was simply a 
block of solid black, the artist ex- 
plaining that owing to the dark- 
ness you were obliged to imagine 
a pile of coal and the cat. A par- 
tially successful imitator of this ar- 
tist is evidently responsible for this 
illustration which appeared a few 
days ago in the New York papers, 
reproduced here and designated as 
No. 1. It seems impossible that 


* SeMI-READY” ‘WARDROBE 
Broadway @& Bleventh &t. 


A. Jj. KELLEY COMPANY 
Controliers for New York 


No.1. 


any one who is at all familiar with 
newspaper advertising, particular- 
ly New York newspapers, could 
be guilty of such a remarkable per- 
formance as this. Experienced ad- 
vertisers have long since satisfied 
themselves that for newspaper 
work bold effects and strong out- 
lines or silhouettes are the only 
kinds of illustrations that will 
print, and it seems odd that at 
this late day anybody should at- 
tempt to run a cut like this in a 
newspaper. Whatever artist is re- 
sponsible for this picture either 
needs a course in a typewritten ad- 
vertising school—or else has had 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 











33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGES 





one. This is one of a series of ads 
put forth by a clothing concern 
which recently opened up in this 
city with some large space adver- 
tising and suddenly shrunk to 
small single column ads, which - 
are evident imitations of the R. P. 
style, with all the vitality and use- 
fulness of the R. P. style extract- 
ed. Attempts at weird and queer 
effects may be all right in their 
way and in their place, but their 
lace is not in the newspapers, and 
it would be very pleasant to have 
the money which the inexperienced 











No.2. 


spend every year in finding this fact 
out. The fewer lines you have in 
a newspaper illustration, and the 
stronger the contrast, the better 
printing you will get. The draw- 
ing designated as No. 2 would 
print well in any newspaper. It 
is shown here, not only on account 
of that fact, but because some curi- 
ous souls may want to know what 
the picture No. 1 is all about, and 
an artist with unusually strong 
eyes says this is what it is. 
——__ + 





Aw ounce of whisky is worth five 
gallons of water cure to most men— 
yet the water cure has been pretty 
advertised lately.—White’s Sayings, 
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AnExceptional Advertising Medium 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., is the 

best town throughout the Central 
States in which to introduce new proprie- 
tary or food products. This is due largely 
to the great and continued prosperity of 
its world renowned furniture factories. 
Another important factor is the business 
education of its people. The latter applies 
very closely to the advertising business. 
The time required to sell a certain amount 
of goods depends upon the conditions and 
education of the customers. The educa- 
tion comes from the daily newspaper and 
the one important point of this market is 
its great educator—The Evening Press, 
which is known to all prominent adver- 
tisers by the unique position it occupies 
in the advertising field. 

The Evening Press has had a phenomenal 
growth. We have watched its circulation 
grow from 7,000 to the present 35,000 
mark, and during this time we have used 
its columns for a varied class of advertising 
business. Furthermore, we have yet to 
find an evening newspaper which with a 
like appropriation will sell as many goods 
in their particular field. It covers the 
territory more closely than any newspaper 
we know of in cities of 100,000 population 
or more. It circulates 20,000 papers in 
Grand Rapids, which is about one to 
every house, and with the rural and inter- 
urban routes’ showing more than 13,000 
subscribers have been added to the city cir- 
culation within a radius of 150 miles of 
Grand Rapids. We will gladly vouch for 
its circulation, its character and its value 
as an advertising medium. 

SHAW-TORREY CO., Ltd., Advertising Agency 
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above statement, is true and correct in every particular. 


ed ands™to before me 


this# of January, A. D. 1903. 
‘ Oy, ae Se 


-ublicingr Kent County, Michigan. General Manager. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
ao every Weanesing. Ten cents a 
. Bubseription price, five dollars ear, in 
vance. Sis dolides @ hundred. No back 





numbers. 
printed from plates, it is always pos- 
soft son or nlarger number at the same rate. 
a r num same 4 
a Mplishers to subscribe for PRINT- 
ers’ Ink for the benefit of advg. ns may, on 
jal confident.al 


line; 15 ews be’ inch. $1004 
a 3 e 4 > 
position twenty-five cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cons for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 
NEW YORK, FEB. 25, 1903. 


Tue Washington, D. C., Times 
and the New York Daily News 
have about an even anaemic ap- 
pearance. 











“Preyers Information and 
Guide for the Liquor Business” 
is a neat little red volume of 
150 pages wherein are set forth 
facts about whiskies, distilling, in- 
ternal revenue laws, bonded ware- 
houses, lists of distilleries in Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania and other 
matters pertaining to the affairs of 
old John Barleycorn. The book 
contains little information that can 
be used by an advertising man, but 
ought to appeal to anyone in the 
liquor business, for it is clearly 
written and conveniently arranged. 
The publisher is Mr. Edgar R. 
Preyer, 45 Beaver street, New 
York. 





WHETHER one’s name be one to 
attract and to hold attention, or 
otherwise, should determine the fit- 
ness of putting it in big headlines. 
It is seemly that Wanamaker, 
Marshall Field, Siegel, Cooper & 
Company and many other names 
of big advertisers should be prom- 
inent, for these are household 
words, and people have grown ac- 
customed to them. They search 
for them, in order to find out what 
they have to offer. But if one be 
not known—if he be but an occa- 
sional advertiser, or one altogether 
new in the field, it would be bet- 
ter for him to seek some other 
spell to charm. The leading lines 
might properly invite attention to 
special bargains of some kind. 
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A sworN statement of the ac- 
tual circulation of the Pawtucket, 
R. I, Evening Times for 1902 
shows a daily average of 15,772 
copies, a figure which will stand 
against that paper in the forthcom- 
ing issue of the American News- 
paper Directory. 


It is not a new thing for art- 
ists to sell their talents to adver- 


six tisers, since fully a score of years 


have passed when the proprietors 
of Pears’ soap engaged the service 
of one of England’s most famous 
painters to execute the work known 
as “The Soap Bubble,” reproduc- 
tions of which have appeared again 
and again in magazines alongside 
of advertisements of their article 
of manufacture. But it is worthy 
of note that never before, as now, 
have there been so many high class 
artists employed in this work. 








THERE is no basis for questioning 
the Times’ statement that it pub- 
lishes more announcements of divi- 
dends, meetings, elections, coup- 
ons, bond redemptions and financial 
advertising generally than any 
other newspaper in the United 
States, for it makes financial news 
a leading feature and those inter- 
ested in markets, investments and 
corporate property can hardly af- 
ford to be without it. The vol- 
ume of financial advertising in the 
Times for 1902 was 536,385 agate 
lines, or more than every other 
New York morning dailv. This is 
an exceedingly impressive showing 
when one considers the paper’s 
conservative policy and rigorous 
censorship of financial announce- 
ments. A little brochure just is- 
sued contains the names of 1,705 
corporations and firms that made 
financial announcements through 
its pages during the year. In legal 
advertising the Times was also 
ahead of every other morning pa- 
per, printing a total of 348,108 
lines. It also led in educational 
announcements (76,238 lines), re- 
sort and hotel advertising (221,- 
931 lines). dry goods (1,976,009 
lines) and real estate, apartment, 
house and flat publicity (514.860 
lines). The total number of lines 
printed during the whole year, all 
classes, was 5,501,779, against 4,- 
957,205 for the previous year. 
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Mr. J. Myrick BEARLEY, man- 
ager rent department for G. W. 
Adair, real estate and renting 
agents, 6 and 8 Wall street, At- 
lanta, Ga., sends a sample of a real 
estate ad which he prepared for 
the daily press. The ad is com- 
mendable for good display, also for 
plenty of facts and information in 
regard to the property offered for 
rent. 





THE water that has gone by will 
not run the mill. He leans upon 
a shaky post who rests his busi- 
ness upon a past reputation. Men 
do not ask what one was, but what 
he is. The world is marching on 
and on, and to keep up with the 
grand procession one must move 
right along with it. The people 
have been educated to go to ad- 
vertisements for information as to 
where to buy. 

Mr. H. L. ReEep, real estate, 13 
East Main street, Amsterdam, N. 
Y., sends Printers’ INK some of 
his real estate publicity in the 
form of cards and circulars. Both 
are presumed to be follow-up mat- 
ter and both are excellent. The 
Little Schoolmaster is delighted to 
see such progress in real estate ad- 
vertising. The cards are especial- 
ly good, envelope size, at the top is 
a neat halftone of the property of- 
fered, below a terse description and 
price demanded. 








A MopIFICATION of the trading 
stamp plan is being operated by 
Goldstein & Migel, general deal- 
ers, Waco, Texas. This firm has 
organized what is known as the 
“G. & M. Boys and Girls Club,” to 
which any youngster may belong 
upon coming to the store, register- 
ing his or her name and receiving 
a button. The object of the club 
is to collect sales tickets issued 
with purchases by Goldstein & 
Migel, and every six months cash 
prizes aggregating $100 are given 
to the members who succeed in 
amassing these tickets to the great- 
est face value. The first contest 
closed December 31, and the prizes 
of six winners were deposited for 
them in a savings bank. Tickets 
may be collected from anyone who 
is willing to give them to young- 
sters. 
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STRENGTH is beauty. Strength 
is victory. In the strength of an 
advertisement lies its value. The 
words used should have meaning, 
and they should be strung together 
in such manner as to increase the 
strength of their meaning. 


A BOOKLET describing Vital- 
Vine, manufactured by the Han- 
ford Vital-Vine Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., makes an effort to get away 
from the stereotyped language and 
scare arguments of the old-fash- 
ioned tonic advertising, and is con- 
vincing because rational in its 
statements. 


THE new Department of Com- 
merce will have the unique distinc- 
tion of dealing with the largest 
commercial interests of the world. 
In domestic exports, in manufac- 
tures, in transportation, and in in- 
ternal commerce the United States 
is at the head of the world’s list 
of great nations. Some figures just 
compiled by the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics, which by the new law 
becomes a part of the Department 
of Commerce, estimate the internal 
commerce of the country at twenty 
billions of dollars, or equal to the 
entire international commerce of 
the world. In arriving at this es- 
timate of $20,000,000,000 for the 
internal commerce of the United 
States, the Bureau of Statistics in- 
cludes only one transaction in each 
article produced, while, in fact, a 
very large number of the articles 
produced pass through the hands 
of several “middlemen” between 
those of the producer and those of 
the consumer. The estimate is 
based upon the figures of the cen- 
sus, which put the total value of 
manufactures in 1900 at $13,000,- 
000,000; those of agriculture, at 
nearly .$4,000,000,000, and those of 
minerals about $1,000,000,000. Add- 
ing to these the product of the fish- 
eries, the total value of the pro- 
ducts of the great industries in 
1900 would be eighteen billions of 
dollars, and the rapid growth in all 
lines of industry since 1900, espe- 
cially in manufacturing. seems to 
justify the conclusion that even a 
single transaction in all the pro- 
ducts of the country would pro- 
duce an aggregate for 1902 of 
fully twenty billions of dollars. 
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SoMEWHERE in the United States 
is a town called Kenton, and in 
that town is a paper called the 
News-Republican. This paper is- 
sues a neat little booklet of con- 
vincing advertising argument in 
which its own address has been 
very cleverly concealed. 


Wuttiarp Doucias Coxey will 
assist “Tody” Hamilton in the 
press department of the Barnum & 
Bailey Circus during the coming 
season. Mr. Coxey has been con- 
tracting press agent for Ringling 
Brothers’ Circus during the past 
twelve years and in that period has 
purchased thousands wpon thous- 
ands of columns of space in every 
sort of newspaper from metropoli- 
tan dailies to crossroads weeklies. 
It is commonly believed that the 
contracting press agent of a large 
circus has better notions than the 
publishers themselves of the dif- 
ference between the price asked 
for such space and the rate at 
which it can ultimately be bought, 
and if Mr. Coxey ever sees fit to 
write a book of reminiscences the 
volume will make interesting read- 
ing for general advertisers who 
do their own placing in this class 
of mediums. 


IF the reports of certain subscrib- 
ers be true, Mahin’s Magazine is 
circulated by a novel and success- 
ful plan. Where publishers of 
newspapers carry advertising from 
the Mahin agency the managers 
of the magazine take it upon 
themselves to see that it is sent to 
them regularly, as it is believed 
that the various articles on psycho- 
logy and other wonderful things 
among which we move and breathe 
and have our being are matters 
that every newspaper publisher will 
find it worth while to study—at 
least, every newspaper publisher 
who seeures business from the 
Mahin Advertising | Company. 
These subscriptions would be con- 
sidered rather a small detail in 
some publication offices, but the 
managers of* Mahin’s Magazine 
have evolved a system whereby 
they can be attended to very scrup- 
ulously, while the dollar that is 
deducted from the newspaper pub- 
lishers’ checks is thus invested in 
a commendable cause instead of 
being wantonly squandered. 


PRINTERS' INK. 


THE trouble with too many ad- 
writers is that they hold on too 
long, and thus “slop over.” The 
man who writes an advertisement 
has something to say; but when he 
has said it he should quit. 





THE publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory frequently 
receive requests for extracts and 
partial lists of papers from the Di- 
rectory by advertisers, who do not 
feel warranted to spend ten dol- 
lars for a copy of that work. As 
a matter of fact they don’t need it 
for their particular purpose. To 
such advertisers a book entitled 
“Leading Newspapers” is recom- 
mended. “Leading Newspapers” is 
the result of seven articles, re- 
cently compiled “and published in 
PrInNTERS’ INK dealing with the 
leading periodicals in all fields. 
The information contained in this 
book is based upon the data and 
facts of the October 1902 issue of 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory. The seven articles were 
carefully revised and put in book 
form in December last. “Leading 
Newspapers” is a compact and val- 
uable little book. It contains in- 
formation of an entirely new sort. 
Each chapter is preceded by a 
clear essay upon the publications 
that it treats, while the index of 
publications at the back enables one 
to come at its information readily. 
While the American Newspaper 
Directory has been closely adhered 
to in the compilation, the chief ef- 
fort has been to list the best peri- 
odicals impartially, whether rated 


by figures or letters. It is, first 
and foremost, a compilation of 
“Leading News apers.” It can be 


carried in one’s pocket. It is a 
solid little book made for hard ser- 
vice, and gives data that has never 
before been arranged in this form 
or so handily. The papers it fails 
to name the general advertiser will 
do well to keep out of. Small ad- 
vertisers will find it of the first im- 
portance as a handbook of Ameri- 
can periodicals, and large advertis- 
ers will use it in connection with 
the Directory. It contains the gold 
found in the bottom of the pan 
when the earth and sand have been 
washed away. The price of “Lead- 
ing Newspapers” is one dollar a 
copy, payable in advance. 








PHILADELPHIA is deeply stirred 
over an oddity in bulletin boards 
which stands on the old mint site 
in Chestnut street. According to 
the most trustworthy and cool- 
headed observers it is eight by 
fifty feet long and composed of the 
title headings of nearly 1,500 news- 
papers from all parts of the world, 
arranged in circular form. It was 
erected by the Arnold Advertising 
Agency, and serves the same pur- 
pose as the ega geese—to make 
people talk about the cause of its 
existence. Therefore, it is prob- 
ably good advertising. 





A DAINTY little lithographed 
booklet containing portraits of ac- 
tresses, with testimonial letters, is 
used to advertise Dresden Face 
Powder and_ Riker’s Illusion 
Cream. Dresden Face Powder 
blends harmoniously with the skin 
to form that soft, velvety finish so 
greatly admired, so seldom seen, 
while Illusion Cream imparts a 
natural transparent whiteness only 
equalled by Parian marble. Fay 
Templeton finds them both an ab- 
solute joy. The booklet is issued 
in an edition of 1,000,000 and is to 
be distributed in the best residence 
sections of the United States by the 
Wm. B. Riker & Sons Co., 586 
Washington street, New York: A 
sample of the powder accompanies 
each booklet, and the name of the 
local agent will be printed on the 
cover. 


AN exceedingly commendable 
financial calendar is issued by the 
National Trust Company, Limit- 
ed, of Montreal, Canada. A page 
is devoted to each month of 1903, 
and as nearly as it is possible to 
tabulate them there have been giv- 
en lists of annual meetings, bond 





and dividend payments and other ~ 


dates of importance to those inter- 
ested in Montreal financial and 
commercial securities, tables by 
which annual dividends may be 
computed, and a complete index at 
the back. On opposite pages are 
given trust company information 
and arguments. ‘This is the second 
year of its publication, according 
to Mr. Norman Binmore, the com- 


pany’s accountant, and an edition 
of 4,000 is circulated among the 
business men of Montreal. 
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Optimism leads many advertis- 
ers into snares. It is not safe to 
cut prices upon an assumption that 
this will lead to largely increased 
sales. The competitor can cut as 
well, and contests of this sort us- 
ually result in disaster to all part- 
ies concerned. 





Everysopy who is anybody in 
the advertising way reads Print- 
ERS’ INK. As a matter of fact I 
do not understand how anyone 
that is at all interested in the sub- 
ject of advertising could get along 
without it, and I think if I was an 
advertiser and going to employ a 
man to handle my advertising the 
first question I would ask him 
would be if he read Printers’ INK. 
If he was not alert enough to have 
done this regularly I do not believe 
that I would consider him worth 
employment. 


New York, February 4, 1903. 


It is said with truth that the 
Omaha Daily News has the most 
remarkable record of growth of 
any newspaper published. In a 
little more than three years the 
News has taken first position 
among Nebraska papers. Its cir- 
culation at present is as the pub- 
lishers say over 36,000 daily, 97 
per cent of which is net paid cir- 
culation. The News was the pio- 
neer one cent paper of Omaha and 
among the local advertisers many 
use it exclusively. The News is a 





paper which deals on the level, 
every advertiser knows what he 
gets when he buys space in it and 
he also knows exactly how much 
he gets. The illustration here re- 
produced is a map of Nebraska, 
greatly reduced and the figures 
contained thereon are the numbers 
of individual subscribers in each 
county who pay for the paper year- 
ly in advance. 
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THe advertisement below ap- 
peared in the Sunday Herald of 
February 15, 1903: 

Charles Austin Bates, advertising writer, 
wishes position with large, reputable manufac- 
turer as advertising manager. Nine years 

and commercial advertising experience, 
poe Ae entire field. Address A. A., 218 Her- 
ald Downtown. None but first-class houses 
need answer. 





THERE may be proprietary medi- 
cines which possess little value, 
yet the majority of them had been 
thoroughly tested and proved be- 
fore they were exploited in news- 
papers. Respectable dealers are 
not likely to invest big money in 
pushing a compound that has no 
merit. All doctors are by no 
means infallible, and their mis- 
takes may be legion. The patent 
medicine must be weighed care- 
fully, considered with care and 
proved to be possessed of remedial 
virtues before it is marketed. 
That so many of them have been 
in the market for years and are 
stand-bys in respectable families 
is highest proof of their merit. 


Wuat is known as the “bill- 
board nuisance” now has a sort of 
younger brother in the letter box 
advertising nuisance, which is a 
more direct bane to the average 
city dweller than the comparatively 
harmless bulletins and billboards 
that stare him in the face each 
morning as he rides downtown. 
There is a postal law which can 
be brought to bear upon this abuse, 
according to the New York Times: 


The Postmaster should request per- 
sons whose mail receptacles are thus in- 
vaded to send to him the circulars col- 
lected. He would thus know who are 
the real offenders. A formal notifica- 
tion that such use of mail boxes must 
stop and that a repetition of the of- 
fence, unless committed under the pro- 
tection of a properly canceled stamp, 
will bring upon the offenders the penal- 
ties of the violated law, would end the 
trouble very quickly or uce it to 
ndgligible proportions. Butchers, gro- 
cers, “painless” dentists, hairdressers, 
carpet cleaners, furniture movers, and 
the hundred other enterprising solicitors 
of trade who fill letter boxes with their 
circulars, may or may not know the 
law. If they know it they probably as- 
sume that it is a dead letter, and if 
advised that it is not and that their vio- 
lation of it is known and officially rec- 
| age not many of them would incur 

e risk for the doubtful advantage it 
brings. In proportion to the return it 
is the most costly form of advertising 
ever devised, and those who think it 
either cheap or profitable are mistaken. 


THE advertisement is not an 
automaton which, once started, will 
bring in trade and enrich the ad- 
vertiser. It is absurd to think 
that the advertisement will do all. 
The advertising of a business is 
but one branch of it. 


Give your booklet a comprehen- 
sive, attractive title and you give 
it a status. When things have 
convenient handles people take 
hold of them more readily. Let 
the title reflect a fresh one. In- 
stead of “A Description of Subur- 
ban Residences in New Jersey Ac- 
cessible to New York City,” for 
example, call it “Where to Live 
and do Business in New York.” 
And the first thing to be avoided 
in connection with a catalogue is 
that very word “catalogue.” Call 
it anything but that. Select a name 
that readers will remember, using 
it in newspaper or magazine ads, 
and curiosity will be piqued. Se- 
lect one that will attract the man 
who sees it for the first time, and 
the booklet can safely take its 
chances in the mails, for it will 
gain a reading where stereotyped 
titles fail. 


A TEMPORARY injunction restrain- 
ing the Postmaster of Kansas City 
from withholding the mail of the 
Home Co-operative Company was 
recently granted by the United 
States Circuit Court in that city. 
Postmaster General Payne has de- 
nied the company the use of the 
mails on the opinion of Attorney 
General Knox, declaring that it was 
conducting a lottery. Postmaster 
Harris, of Kansas City, was en- 
joined from holding, returning or 
stamping the word “fraudulent” 
upon the concern’s mail, and a large 
amount of matter was immediately 
released upon the serving of the 
injunction. The bill of complaint 
alleges that the concern’s ‘business 
has been illegally and arbitrarily 
stopped, and that such procedure 
is in direct violation of article V, 
amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. 


Stx members of the United 
States Senate virtually control the 
entire body, but the others can 
make a fair income writing testi- 
monials for patent medicines.— 
New York Telegram. 














“OUR WHITE HOUSE QUEEN.” 

THE ABOVE IS A REPRODUCTION OF THE MOST EX- 
QUISITELY EXECUTED POSTER WHICH “PRINTERS’ INK” 
HAS SEEN IN A LONG WHILE. IT IS USED BY THE BROWN 
SHOE CO., MAKERS OF THE “ WHITE HOUSE SHOES” FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN, ST. LOUIS. THE POSTER IS FINISHED 
IN COLORS AND GOLD AND IS A BEAUTY. HOW IT AD- 
VERTISES OR WHY IT SHOULD SELL SHOES, IS HOWEVER, 
NOWHERE EXPLAINED OR SUGGESTED. 
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“MARINE ENGINEERING.” 


A representative of Printers’ 
INK called recently on Mr. H. L. 
Aldrich, publisher of Marine En- 
gineering, to find out anything 
about that paper that might be of 
interest, and opened the interview 
by asking where Marine Engineer- 
ing circulates. 

“I can more easily tell you 
where it does not go,” said Mr. 
Aldrich. “It reaches practically 
every part of the globe where 
there is shipbuilding or shipbuild- 
ing interests.” Here he produced 
a list showing the distribution of 
Marine Engineering by States and 
countries, confirming his statement. 
Resuming, he said: “Marine En- 
gineering reaches the designers, 
owners, superintendents, drafts- 
men, foremen and those in author- 
ity in practically all the shipyards 
of any importance, as well as the 
chief engineers of ocean-going 
steam vessels. It is taken by many 
people in inland towns and cities 
where one would suppose there 
could be no real interest in the 
matters of which it treats. Marine 
Engineering has a bona fide cir- 
culation averaging more than 5,000 
copies monthly, of which over 4,- 

are paid. Take for example 
our distribution for February of 
this year: New York City, 316; 
domestic, outside of the City, 2,- 
849; foreign, 2098; delivered to 
American News Company, 1,225; 
making a total of 4,688, leaving 
312 copies for advertisers, ex- 
changes and the extra calls from 
the News Company, | which are of 
frequent occurrence.” Here the 
Printers’ INK man PE ee a re- 
mark about complimentary copies. 
“No, sir,” said Mr. Aldrich, “there 
isn’t one on our entire list. If 
Marine Engineering isn’t worth 
two dollars a year it isn’t worth 
anything, and we do not send it 
free to anybody.” To a question 
about returned copies from the 
News Company, Mr. Aldrich re- 
plied that he never knew them to 
exceed ten per cent, and that very 
often the direct demand for extra 
copies used up every one so re- 
turned. 

“Now,” he continued, “there 
are, in round numbers, only 500 
ship and yacht builders in this 
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country, big and little, or perhaps 
125 large ones. There are, approx- 
imately, 7,500 licensed steam ves- 
sels, many of which are only harbor 
or excursion craft. When you di- 
vide 4,500 copies among the really 
important yards and vessels, it does 
not require a great deal of penetra- 
tion to see that Marine Engineer- 
ing literally covers its field. As a 
matter of fact, Marine Engineering 
. practically alone in its field. 

Many people confuse it with the 
nautical papers, but there could be 
no greater mistake, because such 
papers simply give nautical news— 
the location of certain vessels, 
changes in ownership and com- 
mand, weather reports and all that 
sort of thing—whereas Marine 
Engineering is just what the title 
indicates—a paper devoted exclus- 
ively to the details of designing, 
building and operating all sorts of 
vessels. We cannot make our pa- 
per up from clippings; we must, 
and do, have as editors and con- 
tributors marine engineers of the 
highest authority and the best paid 
writers on marine matters. 

“We are very liberal with ‘illus- 
trations, using only expensive half- 
tones and wax line cuts, often of 
such size to require an insert II 
by 22 inches made at our own ex- 
pense. 

“Our efforts to make a good pa- 
per—one that can be absolutely re- 
lied upon for the most accurate of 
marine information—have not only 
brought us a circulation of 5,000 
copies per issue in the six years’ 
existence of the paper, but have 
brought a generous recognition 
from advertisers, of which we now 
have 250. Every advertiser pays 
exactly the same rate for a like 
amount of space. The standing of 
Marine Engineering with its adver- 
tisers is, perhaps, best shown by 
the fact that but one of them dis- 
continued when we raised our rates 
in January. The readiness of our 
advertisers to renew their contracts 
and often to increase their space 
is all the proof we want that Ma- 
rine Engineering is a_ profitable 
advertising medium. 

“But I want to prove to you, for 
the benefit of Printers’ INK, the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
and whoever it may concern, that 
we do not belong in what the 











Directory is pleased to call ‘the 
JKL class’; that Marine Engineer- 
ing prints and circulates 5,000 
copies monthly, as we claim.” 

Here Mr. Aldrich produced 
proofs, in the way of paper bills, 
printer's bills, postoffice receipts, 
and the News Company’s orders, 
all for several consecutive months, 
and his mailing list. He did more, 
and it was better than all the list, 
he filled out and signed his actual 
issues for a full year, the total is- 
sue and the average issue. Marine 
Engineering itself seems to bear 
out all its publisher: claims for it, 
and it would seem that consider- 
ing its comparative youth and lim- 
ited field, it has made truly re- 
markable progress. 


pi Sin EE “ 
A CLEAR DEFINITION OF TRADE- 
MARKS. 


We know of no subject concerning 
which there is so much ignorance, even 
among reasonably well-informed men, 
as that of trade-mark law. 

All that the United States law does 
is to provide that certain trade-marks, 
which have already been acquired, may 
be registered at Washington. Registra- 
tion does not confer the right. The 
right to a trade-mark is acquired by 
adoption and usage. A man might coin 
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a word or devise a symbol, but unless 
he applied it to some article he manu- 
factured, and used it in trade, he would 
have no right to it. And as for regis- 
tration in the Patent Office; this is not 
allowed to all trade-marks, but only to 
such as are already in use in commerce 
with forei nations or with Indian 
tribes. Therefore, a perfectly valid 
trade-mark, if it had obtained only a 
local use, could not even be registered 
at Washington. The registration is only 
prima facie evidence of ownership. It 
does not pretend to establish ownership. 
It is valuable only as proof that at the 
time of its registration it was claimed 
as the property of the person registering 
it. It might easily occur that a man 
mite register a trade-mark that did not 
belong to him, but registration would 
avail him nothing against the claimant 
to whom it rightfully belonged and 
who could show priority of usage, re- 
gardless of the fact that the latter had 
never made application for registration, 
or had made application and had been 
refused. There is nothing mysterious 
about a trade-mark. It is simply a brand 
or other designation which distinguishes 
certain goods as being of the manufac- 
ture of a certain person or firm. Trade 
marks are protected, primarily, to pre- 
vent imposition and fraud upon the 
public; and, secondarily, to protect the 
manufacturer in his right to supply the 
demand which he has created for his 
particular goods. It is not a grant of 
government. It is a right residing in 
the individual. The government pro- 
tects this right, but does not confer it. 
— National Druggist. 








‘‘ The Great “Daily of the Great NCorthwest.’* 





Mr. Advertiser.— 


Are you getting the best service for your 


money in Minneapolis ? 


The only way to profitably cover Minneapolis 
and the great Northwest is by placing your 
advertising in the columns of 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


Here is the one newspaper that has the right of 
way in the homes of the purchasing classes of this 


prosperous section. 


Sworn circulation 57,093. 
Investigation will disclose facts peculiarly inter- 
esting to the general advertiser. 


M. LEE STARKE, 


Tribune Bullding, 
NEW YORK. 


Mgr. General Advertising, 


Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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| love my love 
with a“ J.” 


Printers’ INK, a journal for adver- 
tisers, is the recognized authority on all 
advertising subjects, the instructor of 
hundreds of successful advertisers.— 
Jas. S. Jackson, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Painters’ INK keeps abreast of the 
times. It tells all about advertising that 
is worth knowing and tells it in a man- 
ner that is both interesting and instruc- 
tive—Charles E. Johnstone, Hartford, 
Conn. 

What a good tonic is to a run-down 
syste 1—so is Printers’ INK to the 
advertiser. Like all other good things 
it has been imitated, but nothing has 
ever equaled the original.—J. W. Jester, 
Wilmington, Del. 


To be able to write your ads in an 
attractive manner, the business man 
should constantly be in touch with the 
best authorities on the art of adver- 
tising. Printers’ INK, which is = 
propniately called the Little School- 
master of advertising, is the best author- 
ity on this > sreneewee subject.—Joseph, 
Oregon, Herald. 

Advertising is one of the main essen- 
tials of business success. Effective ad- 
vertisi does not come by inspiration, 
it must learned. Of the several ways 
of learning, the most practical is regular 
study of the principles deduced from the 
experience of those gone before. This 
is given in Printers’ INK weekly.—A. 
A. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Printers’ INK is the “know how” of 
the advertising world. It has helped 
more panere over the rough road to suc- 

u 


cessful advertising than all the other 
advertising mediums combined. It has 
earned its title of the Little 


royall Z 
Schoolmaster of advertising. 
* * * 


Priniers’ INK is to the advertising 
student what the kindergarten is to the 
chil 

* * 

An adwriter can construct an adver- 
tisement without the guidance of Print- 
Ers’ INK, but the Printers’ INK stu- 
dent will get the business.—Ryerson 
W. Jennings, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In a town of 8,000 paodietion, situ- 
ated seven miles from the city of Pitts- 
burg, the publisher of a semi-weekly pa- 
per found it a difficult matter to get 
merchants with excellent stores to ad- 
vertise as judiciously as they should. 
There were others who did not adver- 
tise at all. He had often called upon 
them relative to advertising more syste- 
matically. No attention was paid to this, 
and things went from bad to worse. He 
realized they had to be educated in the 
art of advertising. He was a constant 
reader of Printers’ INK, which 
‘ a schoolmaster to him, and con- 
cluded what benefited him would help 
others. He contracted for sevaral cop- 
ies and sent them to certain merchants. 
It was not long until suggestions were 


adopted from this valuable book by these 
very merchants, how to advertise and 
hold the trade, etc. Merchants who car- 
ried small cards took larger spaces and 
advertised more regularly. Business 
grew and the revenue began to come in 
in such a manner as to surprise the 
merchant, who had practically conclud- 
ed there was nothing in advertising, 
Merchants who had never before adver- 
tised were attracted by the advertise- 
ments of their neighbors. They, too, 
caught the fire, and soon the results of 
the teachings of the little book went 
on until to-day two daily papers are 
reaping a harvest from the merchants 
of this town, many of whom attribute 
kheir success to Printers’ INK.—G, 
Fred Jones, McKeesport, Pa. 





——_~~oor— 

BUSINESS AND THE POSTOFFICE. 

One of the most interesting evidences 
of our continued prosperity is the enor- 
mous increase of twenty per cent in the 
postal business of the fifty largest post- 
offices in the United States. he in- 
crease implies chiefly the development 
of commercial correspondence and other 
commercial uses of the mails. But it 
is not only a story of commercial pros- 
perity that may be read in postal sta- 
tistics. The increasing density of pop- 
ulation is indicated by the rise in the 
number of postoffices—from 64,000 to 
76,000 in ten years, or more than a 
thousand a year. Within the same peri- 
od the number of postage stamps annual- 
ly sold increased nearly two billions— 
that is, say, it was very nearly doubled. 
Hardly less important than the commer- 
cial story told by the growth of the 
business of large postoffices is the mean- 
ing of the development of rural deliv- 
ery systems. There are now 8,500 routes 
and there are petitions for 10,000 more. 
—World’s Work. 


ILLUSTRATED BUSINESS EX- 
PRESSION. 





THE YOUNGEST MEMBER 
WILL SOON RETIRE. 


OF THE FIRM 











A PLAIN STATEMENT IS 
BEST. 
; Office of 
“CaRRIAGE DEALERS’ JOURNAL,” 
Troy, N. Y., February 9, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: . 

We have recently adopted the prac- 
tice of proving, each month, the circu- 
lation a the Carriage Dealers’ Journal, 
by sending to advertisers reproductions 
of our postoffice receipts, in the manner 
as shown by the inclosed sheet. 

We offer this form of proof because 
we consider it the only kind that cannot 
be questioned, disputed or assailed. 

One of our advertisers writes in re- 
sponse to a letter from us containing 
such proof, that postoffice receipts are 
not satisfactory for the reason that it is 
possible to inflate them, and that a sworn 
statement as to the number of copies is- 
sued each month would be preferable. 

We write to ask if, in your opinion, 
there is any better way of proving circu- 
lation than by postoffice receipts, and 
whether, to your knowledge, any pub- 
lisher ever succeeded in manipulating 
them and kept out of State’s prison. | 

The Journal is the only trade paper in 
the carriage field that is proving its cir- 
culation in this way, or in any ot 
way, so far as we can learn, and we pro- 
pose to bring the others into line in this 
respect, or force them to admit their 
weakness by refusing to do so. 

An opinion from you on the matter 
referred to above will be greatly appre- 


ciated. 
JOURNAL/ COMPANY OF Y. 
y Ceneds, Editor, 


In Printers’ INK’s opinion the 
postoffice receipt is one of the least 
satisfactory ways of proving circu- 
lation. From the very nature of 
the case it cannot be correct for 
there are always some copies that 
do not go by mail. The receipt 
tells how many pounds were mailed 
but not how many copies. If the 
interested party had a copy of the 
paper in hand and a weighing ma- 
chine before him he would not 
know that the paper was always 
of the same weight or that the pa- 
per referred in the receipt was not 
heavier or accompanied by a bulky 
supplement. The New York 

imes sends out a literary supple- 
ment one day in each week, a fi- 
nancial supplement on another 
day. On some days possibly it 
may have twelve pages regular 
or eight, or sixteen, or twenty- 
four, but of these the postoffice re- 
ceipt cannot take cognizance. The 
best way to tell the circulation is 
to prepare a table upon which is 
set down the number of complete 
perfect copies printed of each issue 
for a year that is past. If the circu- 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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lation is increasing direct attention 


to the fact, showing by the figures 
just what the increase amounts to. 
If it is likely to increase still more 
say so. If it will make you feel 
any better to go before a notary 
and make oath that the statement 
is correct there can be no objec- 
tion to doing that. There is no 
trouble. at all about convincing ad- 
vertisers that you print as mahy 
copies as you say you do, provid- 
ed you are telling the truth. It is 
the man who knows he is lying 
that has all the trouble in the world 
in getting people to believe he is 
telling the truth. Advertisers are 
not so very interested in learning 
how many copies were printed of a 
single issue of a paper. The very 
readiness to tell conveys the im- 
pression that that issue was an ex- 
ceptional one; but the advertiser 
who has your statement of the 
number of complete copies you 
have put out of each issue for the 
period of a full year feels pretty 
competent to judge how many cop- 
ies. you will issue for a year to 
come. Have a printed table always 
standing in type, have it brought 
down to date every quarter or 
every month. Inclose it in all your 
correspondence and if it is care- 
fully and truthfully prepared you 
may rely upon it that those who 
see it will believe it. The more 
you dilate upon its truthfulness 
and offer to prove its accuracy the 
more you weaken it. Give every 
man all the proof he wants if he 
will come to your office to get it, 
but don’t disgust him with offers 
to prove the accuracy of your sim- 
ple statement before you have rea- 
son to believe that he doubts it. 
—__+o+—_—_ 


Pasa WALLS 5As= 
Tt. Louis, Mo., > 
Editor of Printers’ INK: nih ied 

My first endeavor in the advertisin:; 
field, seven years ago, was the result o 
reading a stray copy of Printers’ Inx, 
which I found in the reading room of 
a branch Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. I feel that whatever ability my 
work may exhibit, is due to constant 
reading and faithful practice of the 
wisdom with which each and every copy 
of the Little Schoolmaster is crowded 
to the covers. Previous to becoming 
advertising manager of the MacCarthy- 
Evans Tailoring Co., I was for three 
years with the only Charles Austin 
Bates. Yours very respectfully, 

= a Jacos G. McCatr. 

Advertising manager for MacCarthy- 
Evans Tailoring Co., and Shyrock-John- 
son Manufacturing €o., St. Louis, Mo, 
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CREATING A DEMAND. 
o. 151 West 46TH Sr., 
New Yo x, Feb. 11, 1903. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Being a weekly reader c‘ Printers’ Ink, I 
take the liberty of writing you upon the follow- 
ing subject, and asking that you reply to same 
in your next issue, if convenient. 

hat, in your opinion, is the proper wy to 
advertise carpets, rugs and linoleums, sold by 
a wholesale commission house to retail and 
jobbing trade ? 

I have found mail advertising ve 
able, but am not entirely satisfied wit! 
journals touching our goods. Have never 
tried newspapers, but have thought of adver- 
tising one or two of our strongest brands in 
papers having large circulations, so as to create 
a demand for the goods on the part of the con- 
sumer, Our business being strictly wholesale, 
it would not be advisable to state prices. In 
this case we would be helping the retailer ad- 
vertise, but do you think it would Lpeg? 

Yours very truly, G. H. Pratt. 


profit- 
trade 


If your articles possess extra- 
ordinary excellence, it would prob- 
ably: pay to create a demand for 
them through general mediums in- 
cluding dailies, magazines and 
publications like the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Many trade journals are 
almost as dull and dead as the ads 
contained therein,,and it is no won- 
der that results are lacking. 

pw rasan Sees 30 


GOOD ONES ARE SCARCE. 
192 Michigan Avenue, 
Cuicaco, Feb. 11, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please tell us how much of a circu- 
lation you give the Grand ids Fur- 
niture Record in the last irectory. 
Please say, too, what dozen advertisin 
papers, besides Printers’ INK, are val- 

le. Your reply will greatly oblige 
one who has read Printers’ Inx for 
years. Yours truly, 

THE Simmons Mrc. Co. 

The Grand Rapids, Mich., Fur- 
niture Record is rated by the let- 
ter G, which means exceeding four 
thousand copies. To this is also 
attached a Y rating which signifies 
that no recent circulation state- 
ment has been furnished to the 
editor of the American Newspa- 
per Directory. Advertisers value 
the Record more for the class and 
quality of its circulation than for 
mere copies printed and this fact 
is expressed by giving the publica- 
tion the so-called goldmark ©o. 

In the October, 1902, issue of 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory are listed about thirty adver- 
tising publications, PRINTERS’ INK 
babies, of which number several 
have ceased to exist. It would be 
an impossibility to name a dozen, 
or even half that number which 
might be called valuable. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 





A FREE AD. 
New York, Feb. 16, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


_The more the Omega Oil geese are 
discussed, the further away everybody 
s to get from the facts, 

I Bed the original design before my 
eyes as I write this, and am in a posi- 
tion to tell a plain, truthful, unadorned 
=. 4 ‘ 

This design bears in one corner th 
initials “L. W.” ¥ 
_ It was purchased over three years ago 
in an art store on Forty-second street, 
New York, by Mr. M. Wineburgh, presi- 
dent of the Omega Chemical Company. 
, he consideration was a _ two-dollar 
ill. 


It was on display in a show window. 

Mr. Wineburgh saw the advertising 
possibilities of the design, went in the 
store and bought the picture. 

It lay elvan his office for several 
weeks. 

Then it was resurrected, and the fol- 
lowing immortal words were suggested 
as the text to go with the picture,— 
“Don’t be a goose. Use Omega Oil.” 

This was an adaptation of Frank Sid- 
dall’s catchline,—‘*Don’t be a clam. Use 
Siddall’s Soap.” 

The design first appeared in the 
street cars, and later it was printed and 
painted in many forms and places. 

The artist who designed the boy and 
geese was unknown for months, but 
one day a young lady came into my office 
and said she was the artist who had 
made our company famous. 

As I remember it, this 
gave the name of Laura ells, whic 
agreed with the “L. W.” down in the 
corner of the original sketch. 

Later on we found that the boy in the 
design was almost a total “swipe”? from 
one of Peter Newell’s characters. 

ye ” had simply changed New- 
ell’s creation by putting a mysterious 
bag of grain, or whatever it is, under 
the boy’s arm. 

The Newark young man (I presume he 
is young) who claims to have originated 
this design is as far from the facts as I 
would be if I should claim to have writ- 
ten “Romeo and Juliette.” 

I want to say something explanatory 
concerning my remarks about the boy 
and geese which Printers’ INK has 
quoted several times. 

That expression occurred in an article 
devoted to “The Unknown Force in Ad- 


oung lad 


vertising.” 
I said the boy. and geese were 
“Senseless, meaningless, foolish,” but 


that back of them, where you could not 
see it, is that swhtle, indescribable force 
in advertising which pushes things along 
to success. 

Mr. Wineburgh, with that rare fore- 
sight which few advertisers possess, saw 
the subtle force behind the funny picture, 
and he has since made the design famil- 
iar to the eyes of a whole continent. 

ERT. M. Moses. 


oo  —- 

Some terse, sound, well written truths 
about signs and window cards make up 
a little booklet from E. G. Bartlett, 
Leeds, England, and the brochure has 
the added merit of specifying the right 
signs and cards for certain lines of busi- 
ness after the general philosophy of the 
subject has been disposed of. 
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OF LASTING FAME. 
New York, Feb. 16, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: — 

A news story from the Evening World 
of February 11th brings to mind a ques- 
tion, How can one refer to the place 
advertised, or advertising, characters 
have taken recently in our daily life? 
The great publicity of Spotless Town 
apparently died out a year ago, but now 
we find that the name is still worth 
money to a theatrical manager. When 
Spotless Town had its vogue newspaper 
caricaturists used it frequently. Social 
entertainments were built around it and 
writers of topical songs employed it reg- 
ularly. ; : 

Tim Dumps and his alias Sunny Jim 
have recently become common property 
much the same as a prominent actor or 
politician. Not long ago Judge created 
some comment among advertising men 
by building a front page cartoon on the 
Omega Oil boy and geese, and recentl 
that same publication made another full 

e lithographed picture on the Victor 
Palking Mocbing’s well known illustra- 
tion of the attentive dog and the phono- 
graph. The New York Evening Journal 
also used the Victor picture in a cartoon. 
im Dumps and Force have in particular 

ted themselves into all sorts of free 
space. Here is a story from the New 
York Evening World which money could 
hardly buy, and a cartoon from the De- 
troit News which cost the Force people 
nothing and which the Literary Digest 
reproduced at the same price. News- 
apers all over the country talk of 
ew Jim in terms that indicate that 
he is a well known character; 
Wall street brokers have fun with their 
fellows by labeling them Jim Dumps 
and Sunny Jim, and by making funny 
cracks about Force. It is more or less 
difficult to find a show without one or 
two gags on this order: 

Soubrette: “I went to the banquet 
iven to the firemen and the policemen 
last night.”’ 

Funny man: ‘Gee! 
lots to eat.” 

Soubrette: “You bet I did. They gave 
the firemen oatmeal and the police 
Force.” 

Maybe the Force company pays for 
some of this theatrical stuff. Likely 
they paid for the Broadway end of it, 
and the road companies swined these 
gags along with the rest. The writer 
of a funny department in the New York 
Evening orld recently referred to a 
policeman as a “human cascaret”—be- 


You must ’a had 


cause he works while 7% sleep. Refer- 
ences to unyon and Lydia Pinkham 
are common in comedy shows. These 


are simply a_ few illustrations that come 
to my mind. They suggest the idea 
that advertising has reached a point 
where people generally are watching for 
new “characters” and quick to popu- 
larize anything that strikes their fancy. 
Yours truly, Ben B. Hampton. 


—_—_—_+or—____ 

Tue well advertised article of to-day 
makes the “has been known” article a 
back number.—Progressive Advertiser. 

++ 

Ir scme adwriters were put behind the 
counter, they probably would not say 
many of the things they say in their ads. 
—White’s Sayings. 
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IT DOMINATES THE STATE. 
Office of 


“Dartty Arcus-LEADER.” 
Stoux Fatts, S. D., Feb. 4, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We beg to say to you that the people 
of South Dakota read more Argus- 
Leaders than all other dailies combined, 
whether printed in South Dakota or 
any other State. The Argus-Leader is 
the home newspaper in every town in 
South Dakota; it reaches ninety per 
cent of all the business and professional 
men in the State; has five times as great 
a circulation as any one other paper 
circulating in this field and nearl 
twice that of all other dailies combin 
In view of the fact that Sioux Falls 
is as large as the next five towns; 
that this is a frontier State, sparsely 
settled, we believe that the circulation 
showing is magnificent. We ieve 
that no other paper in the United States 
covers as large a percent of no one 
field as does the Argus-Leader. Dur- 
ing the past eighteen months we. have 
accomplished for South Dakota what has 
long been desired, viz.: the establishment 
of a newspaper printed within the State 
which gives to our people as much tele- 

aph news as they can get in any of 
the city dailies, ten times as much State 
news and delivers to them ahead of any 
rival. During the past year we have 
added a full night to our former day 
force; have increased the regular size 
of the paper from eight to twelve seven 
column pages; have doubled our tele- 
graph, State and market reports and 
now issue a paper beyond comparison 
with anything it has to meet. That this 
is cordially recognized you will see from 
the testimony of the press and also of 
many prominent residents. These im- 
provements have enabled us to drive out 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Sioux City 
papers upon which South Dakota people 
formerly relied. Our entire free list is 
less than 200 and we sell less than 150 
papers per day through news agents and 
on trains. e believe we have accom- 
plished a most remarkable thing, un- 
tivalled elsewhere. The largest town on 
our list, outside of Sioux Falls, votes 
500 less, while the others dwindle from 
that point to ten or fifteen. During the 
past year our circulation has grown from 
4,070 to 7,190. The statement that our 
people get their reading matter from 
the East is not true so far as daily 
newspapers are concerned and is less 
true in general of South Dakota than 
of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska or the 
other Western States. 

Very truly yours, 


oloacsn Blog 


Most anybody who can put thought 
on paper can write some sort of an 
ad but only the trained writer who has 
studied and appreciates the “eternal fit- 
ness of things” is able to be certain that 
what he says conveys his meaning, un- 
distorted, to the reader’s mind. This 
ability requires the use of words that 
impart mood as well as meaning—at- 
mosphere as well as fact.—Jed Scarboro. 
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IN NORFOLK, VA. 

; Norroik, Va., Feb. 7, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We note the letter of Mr. H. M. 
Murray, business manager of the Nor- 
folk Landmark, in your issue of Feb. 
4th, and can readily understand that 
having failed to establish a claim to 
“quantity” of circulation, and having ex- 
hausted the old worn out “quality argu- 
ments” his last and only resort now 
is to discredit our circulation. We have 
been up against the problem of having to 
compete for business with circulation 
statements, made by the Landmark’s can- 
vassers and agents, ranging from 5,000 
to 20,000. It is true they sometimes 
called them “readers,” and eased their 
conscience by a mental reservation that 
from four to five persons read each 
ae *y (See Landmark literature). 

n this enlightened period, when space 
values are based upon definitely proven 
circulation; when advertisers want facts 
and figures, and not — tales—any 
momnpaper manager who will sit quietly 
and allow the standard authorities to 
estimate the circulation of his paper, is 
either lacking in business sagacity, in 
eneray: or his paper is being overesti- 
mated. 

For more than ten years the Norfolk 
Virginian, and its successor, the Vir- 
gintan-Pilot, has complied faithfully 
with every requirement of the American 
Newspaper Directory and of every other 
authority and advertiser, in furnishing 
complete and full information as to its 
circulation in detail, sworn to, and 
roven when required. Absolutely open 

ks has been our rule—disposition 
books, route books, cash book, mail 
books, paper bills, postage bills, in fact 
everything pertaining to circulation, are 
cheerfully exhibited. We now extend, 
through Printers’ INK, another invi- 
tation to any representative of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory, the General 
Advertisers’ Association of America or 
any other party or parties interested, to 
verify the following circulation figures, 
taken from our_sworn statements, pub- 
lished by your Directory during the past 
six years. Will the Landmark do the 
same? Ask its management. We will 
pay the expense of the examination or 
share it with them as they may prefer. 

Virginian-Pilot’s Circulation. 
Sworn Statements. 


Aver daily entire year 1897 6,077 

erage ” y ” ” 1898 zass 

” ” ” ” 1899 ,060 

” ” ” ” 1900 94378 

” ” ” ” 1901 95 15 

” ” ” ” 1902 10,793 
VirginiankPilot Publishing Co, 
LAO AR 





—<———" 
Supt & Advertising Managers 





At the sixth monthly dinner of the 
Advertising Men’s Club of Kansas City, 
held January 28 at the Midland Hotel, 
Mr. W. B. Leffin well, of Chicago, spoke 
upon “Merchandising by Mail,” Mr. 

rnst Kastor, of St. Louis, on_ ‘Prac- 
tical Adwriting’’ and_Mr. _C. Hun- 
ter, of, Chicago, on “Progress in Adver- 


tising.’ 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 17, 1902. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

On page 14 of a pamphlet published by 
your house and bearing on its cover page 
the title “The Religious Press” I find 
that under the sub-head of the Reformed 
Church you make mention of but one 
religious journal, namely, Reformed 
Church Record, published at Reading, 
Pa. in this connection, allow me to 
oy. that the Reformed Church Record 
whilst it is a religious paper, in no way 
officially represents e Reformed 
Church. It is owned, published and 
printed by a Mr. Daniel Miller, who is 
a member of the Reformed Church but 
Tepresents it in no official capacity. He 
is, however, not a member of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church but of the Re- 
formed (German) Church. The official 
organ of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
is the Christian Intelligencer, a most 
excellent religious paper. 

I beg, however, to call your attention 
to the Reformed Church Messenger, the 
official organ of the Reformed (German) 
Church in the United States. Under 
separate-cover we send you several cop- 
ies of our paper. The constituency we 
yo haergg is made up of energetic, in- 
telligent, progressive people. Fhey are 
a power in the religious and social 
world, cspocieky. in Pennsylvania 
Maryland and Ohio. Their educational 
institutions at Lancaster stand in the 
front rank. The Messenger, if you will 
examine its pages, speaks not only for 
the educational institutions of the 
Church at Lancaster, Collegeville, Allen- 
town and Frederick, Md., but repre- 
sents also the Home and Foreign mis- 
sion work of the Church. Pardon me 
for writing at this length but inasmuch 
as you have shown your appreciation 
of the religious weeklies by publishing 
this pamphlet, I take for granted that 
the above information would be at least 
of some little interest to your house. 

Believe me, Very sincerely yours, 


Cc qT Wirrweaer ‘ 
Editor Reformed Church Messenger. 


Since the communication print- 
ed above was received, the editor 
of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory has been furnished with 
a detailed statement duly signed 
and dated showing that the aver- 
age issue of the Reformed Church 

essenger for the year 1902 was 
8574 copies. He thas not been 
able to learn that the Christian 
Intelligencer of New York, the 
official organ of the Reformed 
Church, has of late claimed to 
issue even one-half as many, al- 
though in 1894 its publisher did 
assert that no issue for that year 
was less than 7,920 copies.’ A 
principal object had in mind in is- 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


suing the pamphlet to which Mr. 
asce refers, and “Leading 

Newspapers,” the little volume that 
is just now attracting so much F 
attention, was to bring out infor- 
mation of the kind conveyed in 
Mr. Musser’s note, and which can- 
not fail to be valuable to Ameri- 
can advertisers. A later communi- 
cation from Mr. Francis E. Heller, #65 
business manager, conveys the 
information that the Reform- 
ed Church Messenger is the 
official organ of the Reformed 
Church in the United States. 
While the Christian Intelligencer 
is the official organ of the Reform- 
_ ed Church in America. This would 
appear to be rather a fine distinc- 





tion. pier 
Goop t used with bad taste sug- 

ts si hats among savages.—Jed 
rs 


———++—___ 

ADVERTISING is a good deal like a life 

insurance policy—it’s for future protec- 
tion.—White’s Sayings. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without , 2 centsaline. Must be 


han in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 
7s TIMES-DEMOCRAT, Charlotte, N. C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the State. 

HE ORARIOETS aby heads the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 
DWRITER sues malice ition Lg Fe ty ox] 

A’ FF potas Ee ps hy 


ponte to send samples of their work 
A and ee 


— “R. F. M.,” 2730 Johannes- 
burg, 8. 

XPER: ECe .dvertising manager wants 
E position on ¢ good od Sony. References. Ad- 
IRCULATION manager 0 on paper with 15,000 
ae a — with 

good references. Address “W, P.,’ P.L 
ORE than 000 copies of the omnis edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 

York every day. Beats eats any t two other papers. 


Ls young ad man an wants | — with daily, 
city ones . oS Coane rete wil 
So sae house. KNOX, care 





D-SCHOOL graduate, also experienced sten- 
A’ a Consens ition as assistant to 
rising ‘manage of references. Ad- 

dress ““M." Printers’ Ink. nk. 
Yvan man (28), educate: educated (B.A.), desires to 
ad i Two years’ practical 
ex Lay 8 areas. Address 


ALORS care aprintecs I nk 
Yo cia MAN with ad-writing and 
aa a. eee Waug 
T. VAUGHAN wendy aee 
South ioth Stre Street, Philadelphi Iphia. 
WwAt TaD Rates and samp ane copies of all pub- 
ons catering to mail-ord » 
provided oe are consistent with 
‘A. O. CO.,” Englewood P. rood P. O., Chicago, 


IRCULATION wo oe anager desirin change 
Cc’ location will Fg ~ 4 ge He paeaas 
a view a Trrespo! 
confidential Address “J 36,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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DVERTISER SOLICITOR wanted to handle 
AA tittern Business for “Artand 


vee ge 


PHOTOGRAPEY Arlene +e A ART 


DVERTIING man, in, with broad broad experience, 
A*= business and advertising manager of a 
ieading Taran Wouldslike. ony, , desires to make a 
kien aa Wace L 


A 1 for prices and samples of a 
mak 


ger or solicitor. 


a gar oo wate 
8 ne eee Murat 


e premiums. Over 
6,000,000 sold. Recrmone demand for his latest 
— THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. D, 


NEW FORE 46 

ow o man, Tous, O f good 

Persistent, but not cheeky ; 

edge of the comparative merits local 
and desiring to learn the ss 


att 


Sed pra eaten pecesreoe 
ing. Address * ADVERTISING AGENCY "BO. 
Box on New York City. 


W rords, to. man, the best the pate 4 
‘01 assist vertising 
entire charge of tog | one 


. & can 
the 


Soca eri aa aad other 
Drintes matter in very large quantities. re- 
a : in detail. All 
siplical ms considered confidential. Address 
Y ”” it Boyee Blag., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEO Us. 


RICE on “ Theory and wyegties of Advertis- 
ing” will soon n advance $0 $1.00. 75 cents 
da the trick—50 


ee —60 complete lessons—post- 
orders should be a 
i. =. GEO: w. 

thor, Middjeburg, 


pete. Loa mo! 
Sanbu 
WAGENSELLER, a. dul 
f management of eve of every live 
la to increase busin 
ae It must chiefly be 
an increase in ad 





now 


A is a 

n to new or prospective con- 

a. “idea force and a tool = can work de- 
advertiser must 

eS ~~ natically” Geveloped. First his mind 
must be the field cleared, and then 
comes ical, b> proposition. 
, the Little oolmaster in the 

Art of Ad is the pioneer force to make— 
Younes edvertiver the ng, then to show the 
young adve: way to success. The mis- 
sionary work of Privrers’ Ink is as ae natene ce 
is su ct works silently and surely on 
mind and in on the latter. The 
newspapers of the United States can point to no 
we ean a je factor has done so much to en- 
develop their advertising. The pub- 

oe f PRINTERS’ INK willing to bargain 


ad be inserted 
aac how many slat ghe interetad should 
incloss his latest rate cand’ 2 PRINTERS? 


INK, No. 10 Spruce St 8t., New York. 
+o 
STEREOTYPE TYPE OUTFITS. 
OLD Simplex utfits, 
C Two searing ated ail irom 
flexey KA yer 


: 


r circular sa 
20 E. 33d Bt. 3 New York.” 
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EXCHANGE. 


| Oi aa GE what you don’t he for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names 
stock cuts or som , and want I ex: 
them for others, put an Sdvortisoment 
’ InK. There are axe peosebiy many per 
the readers “ss paper with w 
you can ¢ ange y and advantageous ex- 
change. o price for such pa awe l is 
25 cents per. lime eachinsertion. Sendalong your 
advertisem 


4 Se Oe 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


E BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 
Printers’ machinery, material and supplies. 
from all foundries. 


chee! a furnished. 


SONNER F FENDLER & CO.. N. Y. City. 
———— tor 


FOR SALE. 


ILATES for ng mail order books 
Pp RATIONAL, IN saadore len Ellen, Cal. 
HE CHARLOTTE NEWS and TIMES-DEMO- 
CRAT have the circulations in the 
best city and county in North Carolina. 

7 OU can space in = Charlotte NEWS as 
Y ees teas. It carries more advertise 
ing than any other Not North Car * Garolina daily. 

R SALE—Solid mahogan fiat to Getts, aleo 
veneered mah: Chair. Cost ¥ OB- 
ERT HOSSACK, 62 hermerhorn ee, klyn. 
issue of FACTS 


FRICTION at 30 ‘pen Circulation i000 
. per line, 

Pesulte its that pay. FACTS 
rion, Chicago. 





monty; 


ton HEORY AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTIS- 
ING” ong 7 cents, Second edition will 
soon be issued an S peice wan jump to one dollar. 


Send 75 ce: conte today tt the au vy % and —. 
— WwW CLER, A. M., Middl 





CALENDARS. 
OST artistic line of adve calendars 
ever srt Write for price st. 
ASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
Be Beekman St., New York City. 
————__ +o 


PREMIUMS. 


URAT HALSTEAD’S books have had remark- 
able sales. Over 6. ag J sold in 6 


ears. 
We have od ‘ished 

ums for nee BoM rs. Satistacto- 
ry prices. T. MINION UNION 00. Dept. D, Chicago. 
Rare goods are trade builders. Thou- 
ds of premiums suitable for 


publishers and others fro from the foremost makers 
as wholesale oa = in elry ape kindred 


published annuall cist 1 issue now reedyi free: 
MYERS CO., 48-60 62 s-60-52 Maiden Lane, N. N.Y. 
& HEALY’S NEW NEW PREMIUM CATA- 


YON & 

L LOGUE _ now ready contains musical oa 
ments of all descriptions, including a special 
e ne. 4 worth ac our 
mandolins and remmiuine used ina si year by 
one firm for ums. Write for catalogue 
to PREM JLERK, Lyon & Healy, 199 Wabash 
Ave., 

— +o 
TRADE JOURNALS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZ 

Sample copy 10 cents, New tou Oity. 


Pte FEE 8 OD 
ADDRESSES FO = SALE. 
TO 7,000 “names o itrymen and 


5 300 farmers for ay ATE COLLETT, 
R. 4, Edinburg, I 


i aE 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
DVERTISING matter, circulars, samples, etc. 
distri puted. Have reliable agents in all 
lenge ities of Tastern States. a wk, for prices. 
sr! RLING ADV. AGENCY, Box 271, W: co Barre, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 
MAILING MACHINES. 





Be om arc etd 


Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo Beitalo N.Y. 
MAR uA MACHINES —No Yn in the 
Wallace Ste Addressing 


which 
address wrap) _ yoo ete., at Ty rate of 
100 per mine 2 A card index M 


of time 
Printers Ink, Butterick Pab. on 
., Leslie’ Co. 


Mag. 
aos Ng A Me. ; 
Mass. W.  B. Conkey Co., 
Pub Co. Chicago; Press Pub. Co, Co! 
and Ca ‘of, others throughout the 


Neb. “ 
wenets wri ‘or terms and circulars, 
én'& CO. 29 } St., N. ¥. City. 
—_—_—ror——— 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


2 5 cm cams | md inoh per < as7j cispley adve sfroxtaing. 
4 Bacon 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY pc 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation a 
OPULATION, city of Brockton, Mass. 
The Brockton ENTEKPRISE covers -— hy city, 
I et GUIDE, New Market, ¥. JIA 
pastal card request will -—* samp) same 
~ WORDS, one men 
3D “Circulation pent Hs 
334 Dearborn 8t., 
A™ person weer in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one one year. 


fied co! 
FAIS AN AND TICHON, 


Waa ees "AND RETAILERS’ RE- 
San yramoiete, covers wine, beer 
and spirit trade of entire West and Orient. It 
creates a demand. \\rite for rates. 
OWN Cirealat on of Qeogen, has a 
teed on 0 copies on = lowe. 
ne other Ashlan: are rated at | 


1,000 by the ya n Newspaper — 


NLY 50c. per line for each 7 in entire 

list of 100 country papers, mostly in 
New York, New Je 
UNION PRINTING CO.. 


T= the . . ad 


Pennayivania. 
Vandewater St. N.Y 


“You alw pivare get a get Heading 


20 cents an inch Reading 
ite. rm cents a line, So 
tion in Pennsyl lvania. “ A Midal urg, Pa. 


THE boating weekly of Cer of Central Pennsylvania. 
Is used all the general: advertis- 
\ ea f conta een inch flatrate. Reading 
notices, 5 cents a line, brevier. “ POST,” Middle- 
burg, Pa. 
10 WILL pag 6 4 a five-line odvertiooment 
$1 hewspapers. " CHICAGO’ NEWSPabEn 
A 
UNION, 10 10 Spruce St., New York. Catalogue a 
application. 100,000 circulati circulation weekly. 


As» ina 6 weekly that brings results. 
The here are 


prcuperons and earn- 
ing money. ey spend it, too. Do you want 
some of it! 20 cents an 5 cents a 


line reading notices, n POST,” idleburg, Pa. 


:000 GUARANTEED xOES coms 


something Ask 
THE PATHFINDER, i, Washington: D 


as | TRBUNAR. the nati eational orn of the 
jegroes, reme 
uable mail-order Jt. ~~ L as 


tomer: not now reached by your Cresent eyeneun 


of advertising. Advertising returns are the con- 
ncing — of its circulation. be tosur- 
prise you would us. Advertising rates 


on aj lication. GEO. L. EN - 
oI daca -y oS ox, publisher, In 
T"3,4 RATIONAL FARMER AND STOCK 

WER is ‘h-class monthly farm pa- 
bs ~ a strong Teantn ng toward live stock rais- 








os * 
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TO ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
J, M. RYAN, Old Orchard, about 
Witte ins to concerns enn 
general consumpticn 


throughout the U. 8. 
—_—_——_ +o 
SUPPLIES. 
W D. WILSON PRINTING IN: , Limited, 
e of Vd A pay hy A ph 
cut i any other house in 
"Special prices to cash buyers. 
——— +o8-- — 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 
RINTED matter all about them free. 
PRT HAW WALKER OO., Maskemon: Mich. 
———- +08 —— 
PRINTER NTERS. 


ou are not satisfied where you us. 
eo do all of book Zoi Sotmm 


kinds 
PRINTING CO Oi Vandewnter St. New York. 


YE-CATCHING, mind-hok holding, resu 


in! is our ial rh = ou 
ie te nave — 4; We’ a ae 78 
and ite y. Our month 


weed make valuable memo t 
INNES & SONS, Printers —y ry, Jogwers £0 ise ee 
10th St., Philadelphia. 


A SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
Ouk of the paper” well used. It stands right 


out of the 
The Say Goes wore er caught 
the eye and Er that small ad stand out more 
Sige tly than one twice its size, but not so 
One act thi we particularly 
selves on, is this this"ab ability tor setting advertise- 
its that are bound 


ion they occupy in the qulpment our local 
Printer probab: bably hae not the eq ent for doing 
hat we have, probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as we do. 
We furnish elect 
This is only one of o for advertis- 
ers—the printing of ca’ nen, booklets, circu- 
are some of the other 
We make Chem stand ov of e crowd too. 
PRINTERS’ INK P. 
1” espruce St. St New York. 


BOOKS. 


KPARTMENT STORE DIRECTORY 
$1 postpaid. 263 263 Broadway, New York. 


“4 if you like. 





Ss® CCESSFUL ADVERTISING, Bat tad TO AC- 
COMPLISH IT, Mio = Donald ; 400 


pages; clear. . 
world-wide fame ; y advertiser eh 
it ; postpaid i renzo PUBLISHING co., 
Provident Bidg., Philadelphia. 

HE book = books for the for the Advertiser and the 
“Theory and Practice of Adver- 


Middleburg, Pa. 


66] READING NEWSPAPERS,” a handboo' 

L, BT. og compiled by the a. = 

Printers’ Iwk, is now ready for wy F Every 

adwriter and every student of an ree 
school should add book to his worki 
7 wee hee hand wo, pocket 

green cio’ an 
sent postpaid ui pon recelDe 0 


tion that is valuable to every advertiser an 
pay A to know for overaane who intends to 
make a 


ae meer. r. Adress PRIN CR ae —! 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


EFUL novelties-to keep—not expensive. 
RADECKE MFG. CO., Chicago. 








—_——+or————_————- 
COIN CARI 'N CARDS. 


$3 Fae Sots WiaBeeR CO; Debs, Mick: 


HALF-TONES. 


1D at 
GOP ae mumann 


Prerzcr copper half-tones, | $1 larger 
10c. in. THE Se tee ‘Ako 
GRAV: CO., Youngstown, O) 
epee 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


OR ads that will draw business, address o 
F'Giisworth, Butalo, 5. Y- wat 


Printi ond ie 
A, "eee Gd, 


Yads ou sell the goods. WILLIAM ang 
M Fads help Zou sell the go Ave., Kansas City, Kan. 
IVE details and I’li make direct. 
JED SCARBORO, 5574 H. 8t., Brooklyn. 
M* SPECLALTY—Writing Sy ads for the 
eee merchant. ED. C. BARROLL, 
Farmington,Mo. 
Ee moterot roinbl lisity, B1Y East Posty. 
e * . 
third 8t., Chicago. 
AIL-ORDER ADVERTISING written and 
planned. Schemes devised. EUGENE KATZ, 
Boyce Bidg., 


ENRY FERRIS, his mark. 
918-920 Drexel Baltes, 
Ad-writer, designer, advis 


[E.USTRATED wivertinomonts at low cost for 
bankers and retailers. Best made. Send 
card. ART LEAGUE, New York. 
Goon GOODS and a good Lap man 

can do wonders in increas 


Shan’t_ we join hands? ROSS De BRENIS. 
Keith Buil , Fhiladelphia. 


W "tnow that lots i Son's pretend to be. be. Gaby 
that lots of cri 


well vy gg =, kind of of advertising 1) 
Send for samples. BK ip 
HERDOW. ‘1019 1021 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Ws — oon a copy a copy of “Theo and Prac- 
dvertising ” to-day! 75 cents now. 
Price will aa advance to a -. Make fore’ 
money —_— payee at Sun , Pa., and 
mestic ee to ‘thew Author, GEORGE 
w. WAGENSEL! R, A, i. t, A, M., Middleburg, Pa. 
A Dwatrans and ——-. penne use this 
column to increase enone. The 


price is only 25 cents a line, bein 
of any medium published co 


es rr — Ms 
smail and kept at 

wise.  ~ Same PRINTERS INE, 0 14 

8t., New Yor! 


TIS FRIGHTFULLY | COmtETs 
for a man in an professio 
whatsoever, to be FOR GOTTEN a and, "his is what 
makes oblivion come very 
man who is REMEMBER E ) by a cf about to 
place an order is the man w ORDER 


ho 
; Fev aon Timake the man wee & » ar 
ion’ make a little 
— various binds that 


wh en peraiscen oo EXPENSIVELY -promuleator 
lany of these “little things” of my“get” slip into 
from fo. cedar es cette 
w ® 
as much’ as mood be said to a man wich his his 
— hye trol “ Pm al om. “eend 
sam of my “ d t “d Gy 
mup jons e business, and and whe 
yng afar one hen asking 


that the 
HEM PMBER BAM, ay BRETHREN !! 
vou cannot ‘a buying memory too 


My “d : include catalogues, rie and 

“ — ” percetl 

price lists, folders, circulars. jing cards 
circular letters in series, newspaper, maga- 

zine and trade journal advertisements ; in short, 

commen reial literature in all of its many possi- 


Re werk tnctades Rar, m nobes fa ~~ 
mer patty SLE 
No. &L. ~ Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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HELPFUL HINTS. 


While it is the experience of the most 
successful real estate men that there is 
no other plan of advertising that pays 
so well as the newspapers, it has ~_ 
found that a ten line ad in the -classi- 
fied columns is much better than great 
big space oe -_ Gaplay ads. 


For some edinigliaad reason the press 
generally makes a lower rate on 
“Wants,” “For Sale,” etc., than they 
do for ads taking the run of Le ges For 
instance the Philadelphia Record charges 
twenty-five cents a line for display ad- 
vertising while nearly all classified ads 
are inserted for one cent a word, which 
is about one-third the display rate. 
And a page ad in Printers’ INK costs 
$100 if only one word is used in the 
center of the white space, yet an entire 
page set solid in pearl type under a 
classification amounts to only about $50, 
this rate being twenty-five cents a line. 

* * os 


The small ads are the most interest- 
ing part of a paper to many people and 
the real estate advertisers foes gone 
a long way to make it so, therefore 
extra care should be taken to have these 
classified ads readable and a little 
“spice” thrown in at times makes them 
more interesting. 

* 


“Blind ads” as they are sometimes 
called are often used with profit by 
realty dealers who have property to dis- 
pose of as an investment. This ad 


SAVINGS Bank Depositors will se- 
cure valuable information by address- 
ing F. R ER, 12 East 42d st., 
New York City. 








is run for the sole purpose of procurin 
names and addresses which it is sai 
are sold for a higher price per 1,000 
than lists of names of any other kind. 
Any one answering the above is liable 
to be deluged with circulars explaining 
all manner of real and some that are not 
real securities. 
<a — 

The real aanite agents of Buffalo in- 
augurated some years - a plan to 
rint a continued list of all property 
in the city for rent. It was revised and 
issued weekly and has proven profitable 
and satisfactory. This idea might be 
utilized by the smaller towns and cities 
when no regular real estate exchange 
exists, as it effects a big saving in 
— expenses for the agents and 
saves lots of time to house hunters. 
If the idea was explained to most any 
job printing | firm they would take it up. 


A Cnn real estate nian has 
built up a big business advertising in 
a most novel and original way. He of- 
fers to deduct $100 from the purchase 
= of any house he sells if a baby is 
orn on the premises during the first 
year and should there happen to be 
twins one-half the price is deducted. It 
was luck for him that Mrs. Ormsby, the 
Windy City woman who gave birth to 
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quads, had not registered with him for 

a house, as on this basis the. entire 

mortgage would have been wiped out. 
* - 7 


A much better plan than encouragi 
the infant industry in this manner woul 
be for a_ promoter of a sale of house 
lots to offer a prize to any family who 
named a newly born girl baby after his 
subdivision. If the idea was adopted 
an unusually pretty name should be se- 
lected for the site, the scheme would 
cause talk and secure newspaper com- 
ment. 


Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a} @ page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position— 77 ‘granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 




















DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal, 
‘HI th: 
Fetish —W. T. ROBSON 
vertising), 


We Lite Bldg, New York. 

WANTED.— Case of bad health 
that R‘I°P*A‘N’S will not benefit. 
Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical Co., 
New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 
testimonials. 








BRITISH ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS 


Gordons Loch 


Estimates and 8 “eee ace 
8t. Bride Se tea 


GOOD NAMES for the 
Mail Order Trade 


The names of over 30,000 good, — and 





tors, Preachers and he eawane. Every 

name guaran and on HAs one fas '* family. 

= 50 Keg i Adétere Cc WART, 
he 








ADVERTISEMENT WRITING 
PRACTICALLY TAUGHT 
BY MAIL. 


5 give my my _poerent attention to 


Pa = ‘the quuentiods, the vital 
nciples, the 
1 teach h 


that count. 
eac t about the 
x, 5 he personally most 


I teach =: not only to know, but 


to 

I build him up methodically from 
the place where he is toward the 
place where he wants to 

only what he can ‘afford. 
Write for particulars. 
WOLSTAN DIXEY 
ADVERTISING SPECIALIST, 

156 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW ¥' 
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Strictly A HOME Paper. 


The Joliet 


Daily N CWS|f REPANS Tabules 
Doctors find 

















A strictly paid circulation 
of 6,549 daily and 
2,650 weekly, going into 
the homes of Joliet and vi- 
cinity, makes high-class 
advertising mediums. 
Detailed statement, 
monthly circulation exam- 
ined by the Association of 
American Advertisers. 








Agood prescription 
For mankind 




















H. E. BALDWIN, Adv. Mgr. 


The St. Paul Globe 


Circulation Jan. Ist., 1903, 31,050. 








Average Circulation for month 
of December, 1902, 28,398. 


The Globe’s increase in circulation and advertising patronage the 
last six months has been greater than that of any other Twin City 
newspaper. Largest St. Paul morning circulation, Books 
open to all interested. 


THE GLOBE CoO., St. Paul, Minn. 
M. F. KAIN, Business Manager. 


Foreign Representatives : 


CHAS. H. EDDY, Tel. 2971.-John 
io Spruce St. NEW YORK CITY. 
F. S. WEBB, Tel. Main 2467 


87 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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That’s It! 



















October Ist 
to 15th. 


Largest Paid 
Circulation 
ever obtained 
by a 
Nashville, 
Tennessee, 
newspaper. 


Daily average 
copies sold 


Daily average 
circulation 











Samples, Actual 
Exchanges, Copies 
October etc, Sold, 
1st, 1,066 15,134 
2d, 716 15,684 
3d, 600 16,950 
4th, 10,550 15,782 
5th, Sunday. 
6th, 900° 15,757 
7th, 798 15,585 
8th, 683 15,642 
9th, 550 15,823 
10th, 820 15,521 
llth, 10,800 15,703 
12th, Sunday. 
13th, 705 15,888 
14th, 1,000 15,600 
15th, 560 15,865 
29,748 204,934 





_ 15,764 
18,052 











There’s no question about it, the DAILY 
NEWS offers dy far the best advertising 
proposition ever offered by any Zennessee 
newspaper. Covers every inch of its field. 

DAILY NEWS, Nasnvittez, Tenn. 











Western Representative, 


Cc. A. ALLEN, 
112 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 





Eastern Representative, 


F. M. KHRUGLER, 
918, 150 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Continuous 
Growth 


ACH issue of 6fHe Magazine of Mysteries 
E shows an increase in advertising patronage. The 
March number has 1289 lines, or over eight 
columns more than February. 

This continuous increase is due to the merits of the paper 
and the results it is giving advertisers. 

No objectionable curative medical nor liquor advertise- 
ments are taken, which makes the increase all the more 
remarkable. 

Following table shows the increase in the last seven 
months : 


September 1902 issue - - 1,355 
October > - - 2,405 
November - - - 3,209 
December * - = 4,361 
January 1903 - - §,211 


February - 7,805 
March issue _ ~- - - 9,094 


Every line of the above was taken at card rates. 

It pays others; it will pay you. 

With the May issue, size of paper will be changed; columns 
will be 254 inches wide and 12% inches (175 lines) long. 

It is guaranteed that no issue will be lessthan1O0O,O0OO 
copies. Rate for April, 30 cents perline. Forms 
for April close March 2d. 


For further information address 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF MYSTERIES 


713-718 Temple Court 
ae oe CS OEE ©. 2.22 
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THE JEWISH 
MORNING 
JOURNAL 


The Only Jewish Morning Paper 


Office, 228 Madison St., New York 


Telephone, 698 FRANKLIN, 








THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
ives all the news of the day and special 
eatures of great interest to the Jewish 

people. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
is the only Jewish paper distributed by 
regular news companies in all parts of 
Greater New York and vicinity. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL, 
owing to its wide circulation, is the best 
medium for reaching the great masses of 
the Jewish le. An advertisement in 
The Jewish Morning Journal gives the 
surest and quickest results. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL is 
the only Jewish paper through which 
“Help” can be secured immediately. It 
is the only Yiddish paper which serves its 

readers as an employment bureau. 
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Three Little Words 








TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 15, 1902. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York City: 
DEAR Sir—We are inclosing $5.00, for which please send us 
100-lb. keg of news ink on trial. Yours truly, 
TRENTON TIMEs, B. W. Cutler, Mgr. 


TRENTON, N, J., Dec. 23, 1902. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York City: 

DEAR Sin—We are inclosing you money order for $20.00 for 
500 Ibs. of your news ink same as sent recently. The ink has suited 
us very well and we shall continue buying while it is so. Yours 
truly, TRENTON TIMES, B, W. Cutler, Mgr. 


TRENTON, N, J., Feb. 13, 1903. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York City: 

DEAR SiR—Please send 500 lbs. of your news ink same as you 
sent us last. We inclose herewith postal money order for $20.00, 
covering same, Yours truly, 

TRENTON TiMEs, B. W. Cutler, Mgr. 





These three little words—“ same as last ”"—speak 
volumes of praise for my goods and they appear 
on almost every order I receive. My prices on 
news ink are as follows: 





500 Ib. barrels at 4c. a Ib. 
250 Ib. kegs at 4c. a Ib. 
100 Ib. ” at 5c. a Ib. 
50 Ib. oe at Ske. a Ib. 
25 «Ib. oe at 6c a “Ib. 











My job inks are the finest in the land and are 
sold at 25 cents a %-lb. can. 

My terms are f. 0. b. New York, cash with order. 

When the goods are not found satisfactory I 
cheerfully refund the money and reimburse the 
purchaser for the transportation charges. 

Send for my price list. 











ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce St. ~ . - - New York. 
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Beginning The 








New Year Right 











The Philadelphia 
Inquirer 


= 


During the month of January last 
priiti@d many more columns of paid ad- 
vertising than any other newspaper in 
Philadelphia as is shown by the follow- 
ing table giving the total number of 
columns that appearéd in each paper in 
that time: 


INQUIRER, 2,016 columns 
Record, . «= 1,763 columns 
Press, eee 1,716 columns 
North Am., « 1,399 columns 
Ledger, ...« 1,241 columns 


These are all computed at the uniform 
measure of fourteen agate lines to the 
inch and 300 lines to the column. 


This shows that the wise advertisers know the 
value of THE INQUIRER as an advertising medium. 


What others have accomplished through the columns 
of THE INQUIRER, you can do yourself. Try it. 
Address for advertising rates 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















